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EDITORIAL 


The main theme of this number is the problem of how to present 
the Holy Mass to adults and young people. 

We begin with an article by Fr. J. D. Crichton in which he draws 
a sketch of the liturgical movement in England. One outcome of this 
movement, he pornts out, is that the clergy want to understand better 
the significance of the Mass and liturgy, and also to have methods 
and means for instructing the faithful on tt. We hope that this number 
will be of help for both these purposes to all priests entertaining similar 
desires. 

The richness of the Mass is such that our knowledge of it can and 
should be constantly progressing. For the Mass is the summary of 
Christian doctrine and life. 

As a summary of Christian doctrine, the Holy Sacrifice will never 
be understood or appreciated if we do not know the articles of the Creed, 
and have not realized how they all hold together to constitute a -doctrine 
accessible to the least educated and capable of unifying and orienting 
our whole life. 

As a summary of Christian life, it supposes in those who take part 
natural dispositions such as reverence and gratitude, but still more, 
the supernatural dispositions of faith, hope and charity manifested 
throughout the course of the day. 

Wniting quite independently of each other the contributors of the 
first four articles stress the importance of this remote doctrinal and 
spiritual preparation. The Mass can only become intelligible when set 
in the context of the ** message of salvation ’’’ given in the Gospel. 

What is the Mass ? We would be presumptuous were we to claim 
that we have ourselves unfathomed all the richness of the mysterium 
fidei. We would be over-hasty 1f we were the expect the faithful to rise 
immediately to the level of perfect praise which the Son, the Head of 
the Mystical Body, renders to the Father. We can at least try to respect 
and make others respect the right order of the different aspects of the 
Mass as well as the dispositions which the redeeming sacrifice continued 
in the Church should arouse in the people. Some help may be obtained 
to this end from the recent work of Fr. J. A. Jungmann, in which 
Frs De Coninck and Hofinger have quarried. 

If we were to describe in one sentence what we do at Mass, or at 
least what we should increasingly do, we could not express wt better 
than in those words of the Gloria: ‘* Gratias agimus tibt propter 
magnam gloriam tuam.’’ We thank the God of love and mercy for 
His own greatness in Himself and for the glory shown Him in part- 
cular by the total devotedness of the only-begotien Son ; we associate 
ourselves with the sacrifice of Jesus, so that, having set right our wiil 
and having ** put on Christ, ’’ we contribute in ourselves and im 
others to the greater glory of the Father and enter further inio the 
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intimacy of the Holy Trinity. It is precisely to this we were invited in 
the sacerdotal prayer of Jesus (Jn. XVII). 

Thus the Mass is the thanksgiving and the offering of a community 

of repentant children. It is an offering to God and a gift from God; 
but it is by the gift that the offering becomes most real and best capable 
of raising our whole life to God. It is the offering of Jesus Christ and 
the offering of ourselves, but our offering is effected through and im 
Jesus Christ. Hence the difficulty of separating such closely related 
aspects. Hence the diversity of opinions among theologians, according 
as they associate — sometimes too exclusively — one particular aspect 
to one particular part of the Mass ; further studies will prepare the 
ground for greater agreement. For the present, the reader will reflect 
upon the thoughts put forward by Fr. van Caster on the Offertory, 
the Consecration and Communion, he will see from the articles of Frs. 
De Coninck and Hofinger how the lections, prayers and chants of 
the Mass of the catechumens are an excellent preparation for the 
celebration of the Eucharist. 
(3 These two contributors offer a practical guide to ‘* regulate the 
heart movements of the faithful’? during Mass. Dom Thierry 
Maertens, O. S. B., suggests that we put before boys in colleges the 
various aspects of the Mass each in turn, so that the pupils will gradual- 
ly take stock of its richness. His suggestions, which he calls experiments, 
will be of interest to teachers. These latter will also appreciate what 
abbé Evely has to say on making daily Mass compulsory and on 
efforts made to get boys interested in the Holy Sacrifice. 

In the section headed Varia we have tried to provide articles to 
cover every stage of teaching. Fr. J. J. Fernan has planned for an 
American College a remarkable religion course based on Holy Scrip- 
ture. Fr. Ranwez, S. J., has some points for parents, parish clergy 
and teachers on how to collaborate in developing the faith among adoles- 
cents by the testimony of holiness. Commenting on four sets of Bible 
History wall-pictures, Fr. A.de Marneffe, S. J., suggests to teachers 
im primary and secondary schools some means of putting the resources 
of art at the service of religious teaching. Miss Mary Synon explains 
one of the driving forces in American Catholic primary schools : 
the unification of the whole of the teaching from a religious standpoint. 
Finally, Fr. Ingen-Housz, S. J., presents some theoretical and 
practical considerations on how to teach the mysteries of religion to 
small. children. 

Several friends of Lumen Vitae have kindly communicated their 
thoughts on reading the special issue Religious Education and 
Vocational Schools. We express our gratitude to them. 

In the correspondence pages of the next number we will report on 
the replies to our questionnaire inserted in the previous issue. Would 
veaders who have not yet answered please do so without delay. 


Finally, we send our thanks to collaborators for the International 
Survey. 


PART I 


: Teaching the Mass 
to Adults and the Young 
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The People and the Mass in England 


by James CRICHTON 
Assistant Inspector of Schools, Harvington 1 


I.‘ It ts the Mass that matters ’. 


If English people are traditionally much attached to the Mass, 
as they are, it is chiefly because we remember the heroic days of 
persecution in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries when priests 
and laity in their hundreds suffered death, imprisonment and desti- 
tution that they might still have the Mass. It was an English Prot- 
estant politician, Augustine Birrell, who coined the phrase, * It is 
the Mass that matters ’’, and it aptly summed up the Catholic 
attitude both during the education struggle of fifty years ago, and 
during the days of persecution. Added to this is the English spirit 
of order or orderliness upon which is based our age-long tradition 
of sober piety and an instinct for liturgical worship. It is for this 
reason, among others, that the Mass has, in England, rarely been 
overlaid with the devotionalism that seems to have been very prev- 
alent in many continental countries. Masses coram Sanctissimo, 
Masses obliterated by string orchestras and irrelevant singing, 
Masses that have been the occasion of other pious exercises, have 
been comparatively rare in the English tradition, and most Eng- 
lish people have found the Rosary during the Mass in October, for 
instance, something of a strain. 

Probably, for these and like reasons, the liturgical movement in 
England developed slowly, with a rhythm of its own. Ina sense there 
was much less to do ; there was not so much to clear away, though 
we have been less successful and probably too slow in developing 
a positive attitude towards active participation in the Mass. Thus 
while in countries like France, Germany and Belgium the liturgical 
movement has made great strides, England seems to have lagged 
behind. Appearances are often deceptive, the Englishman moves 


1See Notice in Lumen Vitae, IV (1949), p. 332. — Address : The Priest’s House, 
Harvington, near Kidderminster, ENGLAND (Editor’s note). 
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slowly and has his own way of going about things, and the situa- 
tion may be better (or even worse) than it 1s possible for a single 
enquirer to discover. A nation-wide ‘‘ enquéte ”’ is highly desirable 
and would reveal much that we should like to know. The present 
paper, which should be looked upon as preliminary, is an attempt 
at an assessment of the present position. 


2. The use of missals. 


The liturgical movement in England could be said, in one sense, 
to have begun over a hundred years ago with Pugin and the resto- 
ration in his numerous neo-Gothic churches of traditional Chris- 
tian worship which for more than two hundred years had necessari- 
ly been curtailed by persecution and its aftermath. But texts of the 
Missal, translated and arranged for the laity, were very rare (Dr. 
Husenbeth’s, scholar and biographer of Bishop Milner, was the only 
one available) and most people ‘ followed ’ the Mass in the para- 
phrases of Challoner’s Garden of the Soul. A second phase of the 
movement can be said to have started with the appearance of 
Dr. Fortescue’s translation and edition of the Roman Missal, publish- 
ed during the First World War. This, well-printed in black and 
red and sold at a very reasonable cost, had a wide sale for many 
years, up to 1939. And his historical study The Mass ? did much 
to spread a knowledge of the Mass among the educated laity. Ca- 
brol’s Missal which appeared in English dress in 1922, with its 
succinctly learned notes, became very popular, and soon a great va- 
riety of missals, Daily Missals, Sunday Missals, some with notes 
and some without, was obtainable and it was apparent by 1939 that 
a very great number of people were using them. Inevitably they 
learned something about the Mass for in the long run the liturgy is 
its own best teacher. 3 

But it was apparent to any parish priest that not only were there 
very great numbers who did not use a missal (or any book at all), 
but that many who did, had turned it into a private prayer-book. 
Sometimes, one found that people who did not master the simple 
machinery of the Missal, turned to it only for the Sunday Epistle 
and Gospel when they were read out in English. Others would use 
only the ‘ Communion Prayers ’ usually printed in these Missals, 
and yet others followed the first part of the Mass in the Missal and 


* London, ist ed., 1912, 2nd ed., 1914, and frequently reprinted. 


* An entirely new translation, very beautifully printed, was published by Messrs 
Burns, Oates in 1949. 
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turned to the communion prayers instead of reading the Canon. 
These habits largely remain, though the many younger people who 
have been taught about the liturgy and the use of the Missal 
in school use it correctly, and it is difficult to make any generaliza- 
tions that cover all the facts. In any case the use of the Missal is 
not a safe criterion of people’s attitude to the Mass. The Mass is the 
common act, the act of a community and missal-using seems some- 
times to have emphasized the individualistic outlook on the Mass. 
People tend to concentrate on their book, even to the exclusion of 
what is going on at the altar, and certainly remaining indifferent to 
their brethren around them. Often they express the sentiment when 
it is a question of a Dialogue Mass, for instance, that ‘* they do not 
wish to be disturbed. ”’ 

Yet, in spite of all this, it is probably safe to say that very large 
numbers of people have come to a fundamentally liturgical grasp of 
the Mass through the use of a missal. 

In 1929 came the foundation of the Society of St. Gregory which 
is the principal, and almost the only, liturgical society in England. 
It is under the patronage of the entire hierarchy and has a member- 
ship of some 550, clerical and lay. It publishes a quarterly called 
Liturgy which has a regular circulation of 1250 and through it the 
Society reaches at least this number of people and almost certainly 
more. Its declared aim is to ‘‘ maintain the dignity of the Sacred 
Liturgy, ’’ and in fact is one of the main agencies for teaching the 
laity the Mass. It holds annual summer schools in various parts of the 
country, many non-members attend, and lectures are given, some 
of which are always on the Mass. (Last year’s summer school in 
Glasgow was entirely devoted to the Mass and fifteen lectures were 
given.) It is true the emphasis in the beginning was on plainsong and | 
church music, and it is the secondary aim of the Society to imple- 
ment the papal directions on the subject, but such an emphasis was 
necessary at the time, and whatever may be the thought of the pol- 
icy, it has in fact led to the existence of a large number of laity who 
have real enthusiasm for the liturgy and for the Mass in particular. 
Everywhere up and down the country are individuals and small 
groups who in convents and parish churches ensure that the Mass 
is sung devoutly and correctly. 

In another of the aims of the Society, the restoration to the 
people as such of their part in the Mass, it has been less successful. 
There are those who say that congregations will never sing plainsong 
Masses — they are too difficult, they say, or that in any case Latin 
is a barrier. At least as important is the rooted conservatism of 
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the average congregation and their reluctance to open their mouths 
at all. Again, and for similar reasons (to which should be added that 
the hierarchy as a whole do not seem to favour it very strongly ex- 
cept perhaps for schools) the Dialogue Mass has not made much 
headway in England. Yet there is some evidence that young 
people who have become accustomed to it in their schooldays would 
prefer that method of taking part in the Mass ; and just recently 
there are signs among the more educated and thoughtful people that 
a deeper grasp of the liturgy and a more active participation in the 
Mass are not only desirable but necessary. 


3. Instructions in schools. 


Although we are concerned primarily in this paper with the in- 
struction of adults in the Mass, it is not possible to leave out of 
account what is being done in our schools. In our Public Schools 
(i. e. boarding schools), in convent schools and in grammar schools, 
many thousands of children continue their education until they are 
eighteen and the secondary modern schools are pouring many thou- 
sands more at the age of fifteen into our parishes.* If one may hazard 
a generalization it is that most of these young people are well 
instructed in the Mass, for that is one thing that almost all our 
schools of every type do extremely well. Many, especially in our 
great Benedictine boarding schools, will have had the enriching 
experience of living the liturgy for many years, and it must be their 
own fault if sometimes they carry so little away with them. How- 
ever that may be and in spite of an alarming percentage of lapses 
especially in industrial towns, there cannot but be an ever-increas- 
ing knowledge of the Mass among an ever-growing number of our 
congregations. It is possible that the clergy do not always sufficient- 
ly take this into account. 


4. Instruction of adults. 


Before going on to give what can be, at this stage, no more than 
an impression of what the clergy do to instruct their people from the 
pulpit, there are two other agencies that are of considerable impor- 
tance. In England there are a great number of societies, guilds, con- 
fraternities and the like for both men and women. Almost all of them 


* There are too the several thousands (over 500 at Oxforda lone) of undergra- 
duates at our various universities, most of whom will attend retreats or conferences 
at which talks on the Mass are given. 
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have spiritual talks given to them by the parish clergy or their 
chaplains, and the subject of these talks not infrequently will be the 
Mass. The biggest men’s society, the Catholic Young Men’s Society 
(which however is not a youth organization) sets a plan of study of a 
particular doctrine for the year. A lecture on a part of the doctrine 
should be given by the chaplain (usually the parish priest) every 
month and reading lists are provided. Although some branches, 
sometimes unfortunately because the chaplain fails to give the 
lectures, do not always study the plan, a very high percentage do 
and the instruction gained thereby must be very valuable. A few 
years ago (1947-48) the subject for study was the Mass, and this year 
in Birmingham an ambitious leadership course is being arranged 
and some of the lectures will be on the Mass. 

Some of these societies, e. g. the C. Y. M. S. and the Catholic Wo- 
men’s League, publish their own bulletin or periodical which carry 
articles on the Mass from time to time, and the present writer has 
begun a popular series on the Mass which is to run for at least 
twelve months in the magazine of the C. W. L. 

The second means by which a knowledge of the Mass is propa- 
gated is of course the Press. There are the big weeklies, Tablet, the 
Universe, the Catholic Herald and the Catholic Times. With the ex- 
ception of the Tablet, all these papers have published series 
of articles on the Mass. A few years ago the Universe had a 
series on the Proper of the Mass which ran for a very long time, 
and the then Vice-President of the Society of St. Gregory, Dom 
B. McElligott, O.S.B., regularly contributed to the Catholic 
Herald articles on the liturgy a year or two before the war. Father 
Drinkwater published a characteristically clear and simple course 
on the Mass in the Catholic Worker (a monthly newspaper) and it 
was eventually published as a pamphlet, Going to Mass. Several 
pamphlets such as Father Martindale’s At Mass and Father McE- 
voy’s A New and Easy Way at Mass, are published by the Catholic 
Truth Society. In addition there is the monthly periodical edited 
by the Dominicans, Life of the Spirit, which publishes articles on the 
spiritual life. Last year there was a special double number devoted 
to the liturgy, and articles on the Mass appear from time to time. 
The Downside Review (New Series, 1947-), at a more learned level, 
has shown a particular interest in the Mass and the liturgy general- 
ly. Its reviews of books are especially good. All these papers are 
widely read by the laity. 

It would take us too far from our purpose to attempt anything 
like a bibliography of the Mass in recent years. It must be sufficient 
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to say that books on the Mass have appeared from many publishers 
in a regular stream for over twenty five years and they have been 
of every kind, learned and popular, historical and theological ® 
(though our native contribution has been meagre), large and small, 
illustrated and un-illustrated, and covering its every aspect. This 
surely is a not insignificant indication of the contemporary interest 
in this country in the Mass. 


5. Pulpit talks. 


In attempting an account of the instruction given from the pulpit 
on Sunday mornings, one is at the mercy of one’s own private im- 
pressions and what follows must be taken with that important 
qualification in mind. A single priest cannot possibly know every- 
thing that is done in such matters even in his own diocese, much less 
in the whole country. Here then are a few impressions. 

By way of introduction, let it be said at once that England is a 
country with a strong tradition of preaching, especially of the sort 
best called ‘‘ instruction ’? (We distrust rhetoric). Most priests 
preach three times every Sunday, twice in the morning and once in 
the evening ; frequently they will give talks and lectures to small 
groups during the week. In most dioceses priests, must, by order of 
the bishop, give instructions at all Masses on Sunday mornings and 
in many dioceses (especially in the North) courses of instruction 
are arranged and imposed by the bishops. It is probably safe to 
say that, although one has heard complaints from the laity occasion- 
nally that the Mass is not taught in this or that place, almost every- 
where there will be some regular instruction on the Mass. 

With that as the general background, we will attempt to fill in the 
picture a little. 
_ Personal knowledge and the casual reports of others, both cleri- 
cal and lay, go to show that generally speaking young priests or- 
dained in the last fifteen years or so have a great zeal for the Mass 
and make it a frequent subject of sermons. Many of them too are 
in charge of youth groups and although we in England do not 
seem to have found the secret of presenting doctrine to youth, 
the young priests do what is possible. It is not unimportant even 
from the point of view of instruction that they nearly always say 
Mass carefully and devoutly. 

It is more difficult to generalize about older priests. Until compar- 


° Dom Illtyd Trethowan’s translation of E. Masure’s book, Christian Sacrifice, 
for all its difficulty, was something like a theological best-seller. 
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atively recent years dogmatic theology with its rather heavy empha- 
sis on speculation, has not been a favourite study of most priests. 
and it is possible that this has weakened the efficacy of their preach- 
ing on the Mass. Mere exhortations to go to Mass or to assist de- 
voutly without telling the people how are regarded as inadequate: 
by the laity who look for something better. Moreover liturgy still 
has a bad name among the clergy in this country, being associated 
with finicky rubrics or equally finicky plainsong, and the liturgical 
movement has made but slow progress among them. Consequently 
‘new ” ideas, e. g. anything different from their humdrum habits. 
and ways, are regarded with suspicion. The average parish church 
on a Sunday morning probably presents exactly the same picture as. 
it did fifty years ago. 

Now at last there are signs of a change. One of the most impor- 
tant developments of the last two years has been the formation of a 
Priests’s Association under the aegis of the Society of St. Gregory. 
This was the direct result of the Holy Father’s encyclical letter 
Medtator Det. The priest-committee members of S. S. G. organized 
a small gathering of clergy to make a first study of the encyclical. 
Out of this emerged the Priests’ Association which held its second 
Meeting at Oxford in 1951. On both occasions the gatherings have 
been presided over by bishops and other members of the hierarchy 
have shown their interest and given their approval. At the 1951 
meeting some forty to fifty priests attended, representing most 
dioceses of England and Wales. No doubt this is a small number but. 
large numbers are not at this stage looked for and the organization 
is growing slowly but satisfactorily. A further meeting is to be held 
in 1952. 

Much could be said about these meetings but two things, likely to. 
have important results, emerged. First a distinct desire for a theo- 
logical study of the liturgy was shown by the clergy, though they 
were equally unanimous that they did not want seminary-like 
lectures on scholastic theology. Accordingly a course of lectures 
on the Mystical Body, the Parish and the Mass, has been arranged for 
the next meeting at Easter. The second thing was a strongly ex- 
pressed desire for practical help as to ways and means of teaching the 
Mass : ‘* dry ’’ Masses, commentated Masses, and texts for a com- 
munity parish Mass ; all these matters need discussion, it was felt, 
and some agreed way of doing them. Accordingly a text is being 
prepared which will be offered to the next conference as a specimen 
for experiment and discussion, and eventually it is hoped to pub- 
lish an approved text which will give guidance to priests who 
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wish to teach their people the Mass more effectively and to engage 
them more actively in offering it. 

Obviously this is but the beginning of a new phase and it remains 
to be seen how and how far it will develop but potentially there is 
here a great force for good. 


6. Recent developments. 


Among other means that may be mentioned are these : one hears 
very occasionally of priests arranging a ‘‘ dry ’’ Mass in the parish 
hall with a commentary accompanying the action. Two priests, 
Father Illtyd Evans, O. P., and Father Clifford Howell, S. J., as 
well as one or two priests of the Society of St. Gregory, have in 
recent years given a large number of liturgical missions all over the 
country and in these the Mass and the people’s part in it has had 
a central place. One great lack is the absence of films and film- 
strips on the Mass. There is as far as the present writer knows but 
one film-strip available to schools and in the Birmingham Arch- 
diocese there is a small but very active film unit which has a 
film on the Nuptial Mass. It is hoped eventually to produce other 
films on the Mass and the Sacraments. 

If our account of the means by which the Mass is taught in this 
country is reasonably correct, as we believe it to be, it would appear 
that agencies other than the pulpit are of almost equal importance 
and efficacy. But nothing can ever replace sound instruction from 
the parish clergy on a Sunday morning. They alone reach the still 
vast numbers who never read even a Catholic newspaper, much 
less a book, and they alone can go on repeating their teaching 
and so drive it home. It is our belief that such teaching is in Eng- 


land given conscientiously and with a reasonable measure of 
efficiency. 


Initiation to Prayer and Liturgy 


by Charles MoELLER 
Lecturer of the Catholic University, Louvain, 
Professor at St. Peter’s College, Jette-Brussels 1 


I. THE CENTRAL DOCTRINE OF THE 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION 


In order to teach either young or old to pray, and more particu- 
larly, to draw them to the liturgy, we must in the very first place 
show them true Christianity and not impart some abstract theology 
which results in a spiritual life lacking flesh and blood. This 
warning is not pointless in these days. 

In our preaching we often put out a sort of abstract deism and, 
in our applications, a disembodied spirituality. Thus, for many good. 
folk the Eucharist is ‘* God in the host ”’; they do not think suf- 
ficiently of the glorious humanity of Jesus, and they fail to per- 
ceive the function of Holy Communion: ‘‘ God is now present 
within me ’”’ they murmur. For many Christians Christ is God only ; 
they forget that the Blessed Sacrament is the Humanity of Christ 
in which, by reason of the Hypostatic Union, resides the fulness of 
the godhead. There is the same ignoring of the full riches of 
Christian dogma in the ideas held about the four last things : one 
confines oneself to the soul’s communing with God, without any 
thought given to the general judgement, the Kingdom of God or 
the resurrection of the body. In saying the Creed we practically 
stop at *‘ Crucifixus est ’’. We utter the words about Easter, the 
Ascension and Pentecost, but our active faith does not bear witness 
to them. 

In short, this abstract treatment amounts to the practical neglect 
of Revelation concerning the salvation of the whole universe of 
nature and of spirit. 


1See Lumen Vitae, V (1950), p. 633. —Address : rue Léon-Théodor, 167, Jette- 
Brussels, BELGium (Editor’s note). 
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As for our preaching on the Church, it often keeps to the in- 
stitutional aspect, thus dimming the power of priesthood. And 
the mission of the laity in the Church is underestimated. 

What, then, is the central doctrine which gives a rich, coherent 
idea of our religion, and is of a nature to nourish prayer and guide 
conduct ? We may summarize it in one sentence, which we will 
then go on to explain: Christ is the consubstantial cause of salva- 
tion, a cause assimilable to man and the world. 


a) Consubstantial cause : A mystery of love : God became man so. 
that man may become God (recurring theme in the Fathers and the 
liturgy). God, in Christ, puts on not an abstract human nature but 
the ‘* condition of man ”’ in its entirety. In order that He may be 
completely ‘‘ like unto us ’’ (Council of Chalcedon), He must be 
born (Christmas), appear (Epiphany), suffer (Lent), die (Good 
Friday), be buried (Matins on Holy Saturday). 


b) Cause of salvation. If Jesus is just a man like any other, then 
his death does not save us. He must also be God; as God-man he 
rises again, and His death becomes life. After Good Friday there is 
the Easter night and the Resurrection. 


c) Assimilable cause. We must go further : if the God-man, Jesus. 
Christ, were only an historical person whom we imitated as people 
imitate Socrates or Plato, we would not be saved. We who have not 
known Christ ‘‘in the flesh’’ would be more miserable than the least 
of the Jews who lived at the time of Christ. But that is not so. Christ 
had to withdraw His bodily presence from the Apostles and return 
to them according to the spirit so that they might understand. 
Christ fully (A like thing is seen in love : bodily absence often ** re- 
veals ’’ the love we have for the beloved one). In other words, it 
was necessary that we should be able to make our own this consub- 
stantial cause of salvation, as it were a life-blood received from the. 
whole body (cf. the comparison with the vine in St. John and the 
body in St. Paul). Besides Good Friday and Holy Saturday, we must 
have Maundy Thursday : the Holy Eucharist ensures that the cause. 
of salvation be assimilable in all times and places. 

To receive the humanity and divinity of Jesus in the Eucharist, 


there must be men who by divine authority have the power to per-. 


form the same act as Christ. This community of men is the Church. 


After the Ascension there comes Pentecost, a feast just as impor-. 


tant as Easter, because it is the foundation of the sacramental life. 


The central idea I am putting forward is none other than a making- 
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explicit of what is in the missal. Everyone admits that. The whole 
point is to present the faith in this very simple light. 

In this way we have a unified presentation : instead of urging sen- 
timental pious practices, being dull in our teaching, hustling 
young and old from one devotion to another, from Mass to Bene- 
diction, and from Benediction to May devotions etc. this presen- 
tation of faith excludes nothing but gives to each thing its proper 
place. Here meet the Bible, the teaching of the Fathers, the coun- 
cils and the liturgy, all brought together in the cycle of Masses cele- 
brating the various mysteries of Christ and His Church. 


II. SOME CONSEQUENCES 


The Christian life, and the life of prayer in particular, is above 
all a life of union with Christ in faith, hope and charity. 

Our first task, then, is to make the adult or youth open his mind 
to the transcendent mystery of Christ, to show him that this is the 
object of his highest aspirations and that he will become fully him- 
self by giving himself to God through Christ. 

We should help Christians to realize that Christ lives in His faith- 
ful disciples and is closer to them than they are to themselves. We 
might well be discouraged if it were not so. But our task is simple : 
to welcome Christ present in us, to do our part in developing 
the divine life by the practice of the theological virtues which Christ 
communicates to us. 

Prayer becomes one with the exercise of these virtues. The priest 
or teacher desirous of fostering the life of prayer among his charges 
will be careful to see to the growth of faith, hope and charity. 
We will help him with a few suggestions. 


a) Faith. — One way of developing conscious faith in souls 
would be to make the liturgy as vivid as possible. Anyone present 
at the Easter vigil ceremony last year felt very conscious of the 
transcendent reality in which our life is lived. 

We may note in passing that community prayer can lead on to 
mystical experience. In proof one need only think of the Byzantine 
liturgy which is both communitarian and mystical. Often only a 
slight change in our ceremonies can make them rich in suggestion. 
For example, if we make a pause after Plectamus genua, the silence 
will allow the congregation to be conscious of the supernatural 
mystery. 

The study of Christian art is another help. The treasures of 
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archeology and genuine religious masterpieces inspire in us the 
dispositions which their makers once had. 


b) Hope. — The petition of temporal favours is not the best 
of all prayers. A study of the Old Testament will show how God 
built up hope in a people hungering after material benefits ; it will 
do the same in us. Through the prophets God made known to Is- 
rael that is was destined for higher things. He allowed their natural 
hopes to be disappointed : the Hebrews were thwarted by Babylon, 
the Messiah died on a Cross. No human hope had to obscure the 
great hope, of which Abraham, for example, was a witness. 


c) Charity. — We must do what we can to make Christians real- 
ize that they are praying with and for others. We will help them to 
remember that Christ offered Himself for all men and that Chris- 
tianity must spread throughout the world. Gradually they will 
come to understand that they are part of the Church, the people of 
God, and they are most fully themselves when they are partici- 
pating in the sacrifice offered by the community. 

It may be objected that the young at least have no sense of prayer 
in common. That is partly true ; they are victims of human respect. 
On the other hand, they do like to do something in church when they 
are there ; I am thinking chiefly of those not over sixteen years of 
age. When on pilgrimages they have given proof of excellent disposi- 
tions for prayer and the taking part in well prepared services. 


CONCLUSION 


Young people and many adults want to be taught how to pray. 
To help fulfil this desire a threefold task befalls us. 

Present the central doctrine of religion. Do not underestimate the 
mental powers of pupils or uneducated people. The best among 
them want to draw from the wells of truth. 

Give an example of faith and prayer. Do not let our human char- 
acter be a screen. Young people expect from their masters more 
than doctrine, they expect to see men of God rather than theolo- 
gians. 

See that our preaching and teaching is associated with the litur- 
gical life of the parish and school. Advance in knowledge should be 
accompanied by advance in religious experience. 

The reader realizes that initiation to prayer is a matter of faith 
before being a problem of psychology or practical methodology. 


Chief Point in Teaching the Mass 


by Marcel VAN CASTER, S. J. 
International Centre for Studies in Religious Education} 


The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass possesses such an inexhaustible 
wealth of doctrine and of life that it is impossible to touch on all 
its aspects in this place. Going through the vast literature on the 
subject and when listening to some of the teaching, we have several 
times received the impression that the essential is submerged 
under a mass of detail, and that there is sometimes a confusion 
which obscures the full meaning of the eucharistic sacrifice. The 
purpose of these notes is to try and introduce some coherence and 
suggest some ideas which seem to us capital in the manner of 
teaching the Mass. 


1. The material and spiritual setting. 


Since the Mass is the supreme act of religion, the material set- 
ting has its importance. What the faithful see around them in church 
or the atmosphere which the master can create in his class, should 
help to put the audience into the right attitude to receive the great 
‘¢ mystery of Faith. ”’ 

Even more important is the intellectual, moral and spiritual per- 
spective in which the explanation is given. If one starts with a dis- 
cussion of ideas or the obligation of Sunday Mass, there is a danger 
of killing interest straight away. The proper perspective is that of the 
history of salvation, centred upon the Person of Christ and His 
redemptive sacrifice. 


2. Presuppositions. 


Unless the audience already bring God into their lives, they 
will not see the value of the Mass. A good speaker may catch 
their interest by his lively presentation of curious details, but he 


1 Address : 27, rue de Spa, Brussels, BELGruM. 
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will not make them see the heart of the matter and will not lead them 
to want to share in the Mass, which is the aim of all teaching on it. 
First of all, then, one must arouse a true religious sense. Our Lord 
shows the best way to approach an explanation of the Mass when 
He introduces the institution of the Eucharist as the realization 
of a great desire: Desiderio desideravi hoc pascha manducare vo- 
biscum. We try to make the faithful desire to take part in the Mass, 
because it is the supreme act of self-giving. 


3. The giving of oneself in the sacrifice. 


Psychologically, sacrifice first denotes a renunciation of self. 
But God does not want us to destroy ourselves ; He is not glorified 
in the destruction of what He has created. On the contrary, He has 
so arranged that His glory and our perfect happiness go together. 
Sacrifice has no meaning unless it contributes to this final end. Let us 
then present the giving of self in its positive aspect much more than 
its negative aspect. 

The giving of themselves between two persons draws them 
together in a common life. The giving of ourselves to God unites us 
more completely to Him. What must be abandoned is sin and 
the tendencies to it, everything which separates us from God. 
Sacrifice is only possible through faith, hope and charity. 

Only the love of God will urge to direct our whole life towards 
Him so that He may derive glory from His creature. God Himself 
is love. He communicates His life to us and makes us capable of 
giving ourselves to Him. 

The giving of self is, therefore, above all the will to love God, to 
obey Him through love, and to strive to live always with Him, for 
Him and in Him. 

The Holy Sacrifice is an expression of this fundamental attitude. 
In a sense every act which conforms to the Will of God can be a 
sacrifice, but this term in its full meaning denotes an act both 
interior and exterior, explicitly directed to God. We give ourselves 
to God in order to adore Him, thank Him for all his benefits, ask 
Him to help us to be more united to Him and to tell Him of our 
repentance for our faults by an act which atones for our offences 
and ensures our friendship with Him. 


4. The priest's function in the sacrifice. 


The priest is not simply the delegate of the faithful, indispen- 
sable because the sacrifice is a communal act. The priest is above all 
one who is consecrated by God. He has received the power of deliy- 
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vering God’s gifts to men, but he is first of all given the ‘‘ power ” 
to accomplish the sacrifice in which he bears men’s gifts to God. 

For the offering of a religious sacrifice an object which was profane 
is sanctified. God provides men the most efficacious means of making 
sacrifice. He confers on a man the power to “ consecrate ’’ their 
gifts. The sacrifice takes place in two stages : men give to the priest 
the gifts to be consecrated ; the priest consecrates them and presents 
them to God. 


5. Jesus Christ and our union with Him. 


The perfect encounter of God and man lies in Christ Jesus. The 
response from His creation which God expects is made by Jesus in 
all His actions, especially the last : His passing from earth to Heaven. 

Jesus’ sacrifice surpasses infinitely in value all actions of crea- 
tures; but it does not contrast with the response of men. For 
Christ is the Mediator of mankind, who came to unite. He com- 
municates to our actions the value of His own. 

He instituted the Mass at the Last Supper, in order to continue 
personally His sacrifice on earth and to unite His to ours. He offers 
Himself in His Church, which is the continuation of Himself: the 
visible priest is the instrument of the supreme and unique Priest ; the 
faithful, members of the Mystical Body of Christ, share in the sac- 
rifice of their Head. 


6. The Last Supper, the cross, 
the glorified life of Jesus, the Mass. 


The sacrifice of Christ is unique. It was made once and for all 
on the cross and is not repeated, but it still goes on. How is this ? 

The many controversies on this subject do not seem to be settled 
yet at all points, but that is not a reason for entirely avoiding the 
question in our teaching on the Mass. Indeed it is an essential 
element of the doctrine, which has to be known in order to realize the 
meaning of the eucharistic sacrifice. What are we to do ? We sug- 
gest the following ideas which seem useful to show the connection 
between the Mass and the Last Supper, the cross and the glorified 
life of Jesus. 

Sacrifice is the expression of an interior attitude. Let us 
distinguish these two aspects and see how they are carried out in 
the sacrifice of Christ. Jesus on the cross is in a state of perfect 
‘interior obedience and love towards His Father ; He has expressed 
this attitude in the external act of His voluntary death. He entered 
Heaven in this same attitude of perfect love and submission 
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and lives eternally in the gift of Himself. His interior sacrifice still 
continues in an act which is identically that in which He offered 
Himself on the Cross. The question whether this act expresses 
itself in a special manner in His glorified life can be passed over 
in silence. But at the Last Supper He instituted the eucharistic 
rite, which represents the attitude of oblation in which He is present 
under the species of bread and wine. 

This rite is re-enacted in each Mass : the exterior act of death is 
not renewed, but the words of consecration pronounced over the sep- 
arate species of bread and wine, express the interior sacrifice which 
Jesus made on the cross and in which he exists eternally. 

The recent encyclicals which repeat and develop the doctrine 
of the Council of Trent, avoid the expression ‘‘ renewal of the sac- 
rifice of the cross. ’’ It is actually too weak for the interior sacri- 
fice, which is not renewed because it is eternal ; and too strong for 
the manner of expressing the interior sacrifice which does not 
reproduce the death in its reality since the eucharistic Christ is 
living and glorious. The sacrifice ‘‘ made present ’’ and ‘* contin- 
ued ’’, the sacrifice of Christ ‘* in union with that of Christians ”’ 
seem to be better expressions. 


7. Participation by Christians in Christ’s sacrifice. 


Christ’s oblation of Himself does not make our oblation super- 
fluous ; it is the sacrifice of the Head Who wills that all His members 
should be united to Him as completely as possible in the act of ado- 
ration which rises through Him from earth to Heaven. When we 
have to explain in what the participation of the faithful in the Mass 
consists, it seems to us that we pass too quickly to the communion. 
That is certainly very important, but first of all it is necessary 
to grasp in what way ‘‘ active ’’ assistance at the consecration is 
the participation of the faithful in the oblation of Christ in the very 
act of sacrifice. 

a. By his ordination the priest has received a share in the sacer- 
dotal and consecrating power of Christ, the Sovereign Priest of 
mankind. The faithful do not possess this power, but the ‘* charac- 
ter’? of members of Christ which they received at their baptism, 
makes them apt for Christian worship ; and the priest, acting in the 
name of Christ, includes the members of Christ in the sacrifice 
which he is offering. 

b. The faithful should consciously and voluntarily take their part. 
They do so by reproducing in themselves the interior act of 
Christ who offers Himself. In our explanation of the Mass we should 


 . 


We reproduce the above picture for its didactic value, not on any artistic merit. 

— The sacrifice is offered to God (a hand symbolizing the Almighty accepts the 
offering). The principal Person carrying out the Sacrifice is Christ : He is supreme 
Priest and principal Offering. He is represented as glorified in the state in which 
He is truly present. The Cross is shown behind Him, for He is placed upon it in the 
act of sacrifice which continues, and He applies the merits of His death to us. 

The visible priest is the instrument of Christ and the representative of His Church. 
The faithful share in the oblation in union with the priest. The reality of the Sacred 
Host is that of the Body of Jesus offered in sacrifice. The species, under which the 
Host appears, remain those of bread and wine that the faithful have given to the 
priest as symbols of themselves and of their desire that their lives should be offered 
and consecrated in union with the holy Offering. 

The hands of the priest and of Jesus offer together the same Host ; it is the image 
of the invisible reality : the union of the sacrifice of the Head with that of His members. 
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therefore insist on the necessity for Christians to follow the example 
of Jesus on earth. 

This interior gift of oneself in charity and hope must rest on a 
lively faith. When teaching the Mass we must make our hearers 
clearly understand what takes place at the consecration. Christ 
offers Himself and offers us to God. We ought to entrust to Jesus, 
our Priest the gift of ourselves so that He can present to His Father 
not only our redeemed human nature, but also our will to adore our 
sovereign Master, to atone for our faults and to ascend to God 
in union with our Saviour. 

c. Worship being the personal and communal expression of inte- 
rior religion, participation in the Mass must also have its exterior 
element. This is assistance at the consecration. We must try 
to teach the faithful how to make this material presence as ex- 
pressive as possible. It is evidence of our faith ; our silent atten- 
tive, recollected attitude expresses our will and our faith to engage 
ourselves fully in the great action which takes place on the altar and 
in the heart of the whole community of the faithful. 

The liturgy does not provide for any special gesture on the part of 
the faithful at the consecration, but it has embodied the sacri- 
ficial act in ceremonies in preparation for it, explaining the meaning 
and putting the fruits within our reach. 


8. The three principal parts of the Mass. 


Sacrifice is the gift of man to God; the sacrament is the gift of 
God to man ; the Mass unites these two acts in one perfect whole in 
Christ. As has been said above, the sacrifice is in two stages : 
from the faithful to the priest ; from the priest to God. 


The Offertory. — We must remind our listeners that originally the 
faithful brought the bread and wine to the priest. There are still 
some reminiscences of this in the ceremonial: the procession at 
a Requiem mass, the collection, the server ’s action when bringing 
the wine. The priest performs a rite by which he destines these 
gifts for the consecration. It is very important to make people grasp 
the meaning of the Offertory, which is exactly the same as it was for 
the first Christians. It is not a matter of a special sacrifice of the 
bread and wine, but of the faithful themselves and Christ. 

Participation in the offertory consists in our acceptance of what 
it signifies : the faithful present the priest with the gifts symboliz- 
ing themselves, and ask that they may be consecrated and thus 
themselves united with the sacrifice of Christ. 
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Our listeners must realize what the liturgy intends them to do 
during the offertory. They ought not to recite the prayers which 
belong to the priest’s part, but they should put into their ‘¢‘ amen ”’ 
at the end of the secret prayers. It seems to us inaccurate to make 
them say such prayers as ‘‘ Lord, we offer you this bread and wine 3 
or ‘“¢ We offer you the sacrifice of our work and trials. ’”? The sacri- 
fice, implying the giving of oneself in union with Christ, takes place 
at the consecration. One might rather suggest that they should 
entrust their symbolic gifts to the priest with a view to the consecra- 
tion ; they might say for instance: ‘‘ We bring to your altar, O 
Lord,... we put into the hands of your priest,... we place on the 
paten, our prayers and works, our repentance and our trust, our 
submission and our love. May Jesus unite our sacrifice with His 
so that with Him we may glorify You as You wish and receive Your 
blessing. ’? The Secret of the Votive Mass of Christ the Priest puts 
it admirably : ‘¢ May our Mediator Jesus Christ cause our gifts to be 
favourably received by You, Lord, and may He present us in union 
with Himself as offerings which will be agreeable to You. ”’? 


Consecration. — An act sublime in its simplicity. Show the 
inner meaning of sacrifice : Christ working through the priest ; 
the separated species of bread and wine, symbol of death; the 
words which indicate the desire and aim of the gift of self. Christ 
offers Himself ; we offer Him ; we offer ourselves ; He offers us. The 
prayer which immediately follows the rite of the sacrifice, ‘* Unde 
et memores ”’, gives magnificently this sense of our participation in 
the sacrifice of Jesus. Again, let us bring out the full value of the 
‘* amen ’’ which the faithful pronounce at the end of the Canon. 

Christ, our Priest, has presented man’s gifts to God ; He is about 
to bring us God’s gifts. Let us be eager to receive them, or rather 
to welcome Him in our hearts, for it is He Himself Who comes to 
communicate His life of perfect union with God to us. 


Communion.— This ‘* accomplishes ’’ the meeting with God. It isa 
peak, for it is our most intimate union with God in Jesus, and at 
the same time is a means of tending by our subsequent actions 


towards the growth of the divine life in us until its full achieve- 
ment. 


* Anyone desiring further details might profitably consult the report of the 
Vanves Study Session, 1946, La Messe et sa Catéchése, Collection Lex Ovandi, 
Paris, Edition du Cerf, 1947, 342 pp. The significance of the Offertory is discussed 
by experts with copious quotations from ancient texts, PP. I7I-9, 304-11. 
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These two aspects of the sacrament are closely related to the 
sacrifice made at the Consecration. There still remains, of course, 
a distinction between the giving of self in the sacrifice and receiv- 
ing the gifts of God in the sacrament. But the oblation and the 
repast have a common aim, namely, union with God. Thus parti- 
cipation in the Consecration implies a desire to participate in the 
fruits of the sacrifice. Communion brings these fruits in a sacramen- 
tal repast. Similarly, as regards the Mass in daily life, by telling 
God in the sacrifice that we give ourselves to Him we promise to 
live for His glory ; by receiving God in Communion we receive the 
strength to keep our word. All these elements of the one great 
reality find their unity in the Person of Christ, Mediator and Priest. 
It is Jesus who takes us with Him to the Father and who commu- 
nicates to us divine life by an increase of His life in us. 

Here, it seems to us, are the truths on which we should dwell in 
order to demonstrate the place of Communion in the Mass. They 
show why there is always a Communion during the Mass, at least for 
the priest, and why the faithful are so insistently invited to com- 
municate sacramentally or at least by their desire to welcome the 
grace of God in their hearts. Next the doctrine of the eucharistic sac- 
rament must be developed from other points of view, especially 
that of union between Christians, and also we must emphasize 
the need for fuller preparation and thanksgiving. 


g. Liturgy and life. 


The teaching of eucharistic dogma and of liturgy should lead to 
*¢ living the Mass ’’. We must avoid any opposition of liturgy and 
life, but on the contrary must show that the Christian life is essen- 
tially a liturgical life. Living the Mass is first of all living in a great 
spirit of faith, hope and charity by sharing in the sacrifice of the 
consecration and the sacrament of Communion. 

Living the Mass is also the placing one’s whole life in the gift of 
ourselves : in this way the Mass gives our every action a part in the 
value of the sacrificial offering of Jesus. It may be recalled that the 
Mass is the most efficacious way of obtaining from God the graces 
which we need in our daily lives. But this aspect ought to be second- 
ary to the oblation: the sacrifice gives the final perfection to 
each of our acts; it presents them to God in the most intimate 
union with the act of love in which Christ offers all creation to His 
heavenly Father. 

Living the Mass is, finally, to carry out in our daily lives the sub- 
mission and love which we have expressed, promised and given 
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to God in the consecration, and it is the collaboration of all our acts 
with the grace which we have received in Holy Communion. 

From the point of view of method, the question arises as to 
whether it is better to start from ordinary life to convey the meaning 
of the liturgy or to begin with the liturgical symbols to explain how 
to live the Mass. There are different opinions : we will briefly point 
out what are our personal preferences. 

If we start from the liturgy itself there is, we think, a great risk 
of our instruction being esoteric and of the essentials of the Mass 
being swamped by the multiplicity of interesting details. And 
moreover, the purpose of the liturgical symbols is not chiefly di- 
dactic. The expressive power of a material sign under which a 
mystery is presented to our faith, is necessarily very poor in com- 
parison with the wealth of the mystery itself. In other words, the 
liturgy itself requires a careful and lengthy initiation which will 
permit of the realities of the faith to be found in the symbols already 
taught at least in part by other methods. 

We believe, therefore, that there are far greater advantages 
in employing a method which is based more directly on psychology 
and on the real world of the hearer, so as to raise him little by 
little towards the even more important reality of the life of Jesus : 
first of all, His historical life and then His mystical life continuing 
in the Church. By throwing all possible light on the meaning of the 
chief sections of the Mass we are certain of conveying the essential. 
It will be seen that in these pages we have followed this method. 

Liturgy and the rest of life must at all costs be linked together 
in our teaching, so that Christians can find in the Mass the highest 
point of their earthly life, their most sacred duty and their most 
precious privilege, the act in which they can, through Christ, with 
and by Him, rise close to God to give Him glory and to meet 
Him in the happiness of the highest love. 
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Sunday Mass. 


Practical Guide for Commentary on the Mass 
by Léon DE Coninck, S. J. 


Professor of Pastoral Theology, Jesuit College, Louvain } 


The Mass is a collective act of the Church, not the action of an 
individual. For this reason certain specifications are made for its 
normal and proper accomplishment, all of them intended to make 
visible the communal character of the essential act of religion : 
meeting in a sacred place at a fixed time, expressions of single mind, 
common attitudes and gestures... These details have no other value 
than to express or sustain interior union and the desire to participate 
in the action. If they have not this spiritual attitude Catholics do not 
assist well or they stay away. Every effort to bring back people to 
the Holy Sacrifice will fail if we do not first bring their mind and 
heart to bear upon it. But do not mistake the nature of the interest 
to be aroused : it is not the words of the Mass which are its object. 
No one can take a real, live interest in the Mass if he has no sense 
of God as revealed by Jesus Christ, no right sense of sin and our 
helplessness to be rid of it, or if he does not see the need to be 
reconciled to God in Heaven or the value of the new life brought 
by the Son’of God. The presence or absence of Catholics from Mass 
is largely explained by their awareness or ignorance of these funda- 
mental truths. People will come back to the Mass when there is a 
return to faith. On the other hand, supposing there is this return, we 
cannot be sure that they will at the same time understand and love 
the eucharistic liturgy or make it their spiritual nourishment. This 
presupposes a theology of the Eucharist with which the priest 
who will guide the faithful during the Holy Sacrifice must first 
be familiar. 


1 See Lumen Vitae, I (1946), p. 245. — Address : 8, Chaussée de Haecht, Brussels, 
Betcium (Editor’s note). 
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I will first give a brief outline of this theology, borrowing from 
Fr. Jungmann. 

The Mass is a commemorative ceremony of Christ Our Lord : not 
only of His Person but of His whole work ; it is the testimony borne 
to the Father, the fulfilling of His divine will, the liberation of man- 
kind, the decisive victory over Satan and sin. 

But how is this commemoration made actual? By a sacred 
commemorative repast instituted by Jesus himself on the eve of 
His Passion. This repast brought together and united the Master 
and His apostles: he expressed His will to continue throughout 
the ages to gather together and unite all his followers. 

But this repast was sacrificial, consequent upon the sacrifice of 
the Lamb of God. So is our Mass, but the sacrifice is no longer offer- 
ed by Christ alone, but by His whole Church. This is recalled quite 
clearly in the words of the liturgy before and after the consecration : 
“¢ Oblatio servitutis nostrae sed et cunctae familiae tuae ”’..., ** Nos 
servi tui sed et plebs tua sancta offerimus ”’. The sacrifice accepted 
by the Father is that of the Son offered by the Church. 

How can the sacrifice of Christ be at the same time that of the 
Church ? The consecration brings about this marvellous identity. 
The transsubstantiation is operated by Christ as Priest, i. e. as be- 
longing to God and to mankind. For this is not only a sacrament, 
made for the sanctification of man, but also a sacrifice, directed 
immediately to the glory of God. In every consecration there is 
a gift to the Heavenly Father in an action which contains the 
essence of every sacrificial act : the sanctification of the victim. 

Let us explain this last point. ‘* A profane thing, which is still 
of the world, becomes the holiest thing under Heaven, the Victim 
offered on Golgotha, of which the species, after consecration, are the 
symbol. In the hands of the Lord the earthly gift is changed into. 
a heavenly gift in the very act of giving. Thus the sacrifice of Christ 
is renewed on our altars, a sacrifice which He himself renews in our 
presence. ”” 

‘* This is no mere spectacle ; He does it to draw us and His Church 
in all places and times into His movement from this world to the 
Father. His sacrifice must always be the sacrifice of the Church. ”? 

In brief, thesacrifice of Our Lord does not become simply a ‘‘ prop- 
erty ’’ of the Church, but a realization by the Church. 


* Missarum Sollemnia — in the collection Théologie, published by Aubier, Paris, 
1951. The complete work comprises three volumes. Only the first has appeared in 
French translation. An outstanding work. 

8 JUNGMANN, op. cit., pp. 233-9. 
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Thus we come to see that assistance at Mass is not and cannot bea 
pharisaic formalism. The first element in a sacrifice must be a 
genuine religious sentiment : the visible sacrifice must be the sign 
of the invisible interior reality. And the highest religious sentiment, 
revealed by Christ as essential, is the love of God and neighbour, 
which is not two loves, but one love. The noblest expression of 
it was given on the Cross, and the Church must make it her own. In 
so doing she is truly united with her Master. She is truly Spouse 
when she offers with her Crucified Beloved the sacrifice of love. 
And these mystic espousals are consummated at each consecration 
made through the ministry of the priest. 

The eucharistic rite is most expressive. For the sacrifice of the 
New Alliance was instituted to be accomplished by the people pre- 
sent. By Communion the faithful become one body with Him: 
they are incorporated in Christ’s sacrifice on the Cross. The Mass. 
and Communion express the Christian’s duty to follow Christ on 
the Cross... To assist at Mass and receive Communion shows that 
the faithful undertake to follow Christ to the end, through the Pas- 
sion and Cross to the glorious Resurrection. 

So the Mass may be called the summa of the Christian view of 
life. Consequently, Sunday Mass means that the Church and each 
individual Christian accepts this view. And this is what the commen- 
tator of the Mass must get across to the people. The following pages 
may be helpful in successfully guiding the people in this delicate 
task. 


Eo 
* *% 


First, a few remarks to guard against clumsiness. 

I. On no account should one improvise. Very rarely should one 
ever accept a sudden invitation ‘‘ to say a few words ”’ in the 
pulpit. To give a commentary one should firmly refuse. The tempta- 
tion may be strong, for we may be confident the words will not fail, 
we say Mass every day, and commonplaces are legion... But these 
things alone do not authorize us without any further ado to set up as 
intermediary between the immolated Christ and His Church or to. 
put them in each other’s presence — for that is what is to be done. 

2. The other temptation is to spend the whole time preaching 
about the Mass or a liturgical text. This does not help the faithful to 
unite themselves with the sacrifice of the Divine Master ; you are 
distracting them from it and keeping them occupied whilst it takes. 
place. I have heard such wretched chatter, lasting from the Introibo 
to the Plenum gratiae et veritatis with a short pause at the consecra- 
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tion, — and even some priests who had to get in a word between 
the two elevations ! 

3. Do not catechize at this time. When an imperata ‘* Pro Papa ”’ 
has been ordered, I have heard a lesson given on the Church and 
Roman Pontiff, with questions and answers (some right, some 
wrong), lasting from the collect to the Pater. 

4. The Mass commentary — unfortunate word — must be 
a presiding over prayer. The priest must himself pray aloud... so 
that prayer becomes contagious. This supposes sincerity and simplic- 
ity in the priest, for he says what he really thinks and feels. Any 
artificial note will ring false and annoy the congregation. In practice, 
it will be a prayer made aloud from some text in the liturgy; it 
will be the creating in souls of a religious atmosphere suggested 
by that day’s liturgy. Help can be obtained from Cardinal Schus- 
ter’s Liber Sacramentorum, or Parsch’s books. 

5. Finally, one should understand the sacred value of silence 
during which your sober suggestions are allowed to sink slowly and 
surely into their minds and hearts. 


I. MASS OF THE CATECHUMENS 


The eucharistic gathering has two parts, the Mass of the Catechu- 
mens ending with the Credo, and the Holy Sacrifice. It should be 
noted that the Church has Herself fixed how the faithful shall par- 
ticipate ; at High Mass we are given precise instructions on the 
singing and acclamations assigned to them. We cannot do better 
than follow these instructions. 

The first part comprises chants, prayer and teaching. The commen- 
tator will respect this arrangement. 


1. Chants. 


The Mass begins with a chant and refrain. This is psychologically 
sound, since it straightway creates an atmosphere. It is sufficient to 
look at the Introits for some big feasts : ‘* Puer natus est nobis... 
Resurrext... Viri Galilaet, quid aspicientes in caelum... Spiritus 
Domini replevit orbem terrarum... Cibavit eos...”? These openings 
serve as a leitmotiv suggesting the sentiments of the congregation : 
jubilation, prayer, sadness, trust, admiration, adoration. These 
points are worth noting and comparing with the antiphons of the 
Benedictus and Magnificat which usually express the main idea 
of the feast in another way. Not only the Introits of big feasts 
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but nearly all of them are rich with suggestion. It is well to start 
with them because they put the people immediately in the appro- 
priate sentiment. True, the celebrant begins with the prayers 
at the foot of the altar ; but the liturgy suggests that the people 
start by singing the big event of the day. One might choose some 
day or other to explain the meaning of the holy water taken on 
entrance or the Asperges before High Mass. There is a custom in 
Dialogue Masses of letting the people alternate with the priest 
in the prayers at the foot of the altar. I do not object ; but I would 
point out that the normal (sung) liturgy begins when the priest 
reaches the altar. It is hardly desirable to adopt a reporter style, i. e. 
** Now the priest is going to the right of the altar and is reciting, ”’ 
because you are then reducing the faithful to the réle of spectators 
or listeners. At Mass they are participantes, communicantes, they 
take part in it. It is better to speak as does the deacon in the 
Exsultet on Holy Saturday : **‘ Adstantes vos, fratres carissimt... una 
mecum...!”’ and is more or less repeated at the end of most prefaces. 
The Introit consists of an antiphon and psalm. One can use either 
of them to start the people off. On a commemorative feast one should 
not emphazise too much the historicity of the event, since the Mass 
is an actualization of all God’s work. Our celebrations are not an 
exploration of distant ages, but a starting out for a better and super- 
natural understanding of the time in which we live. 

On other occasions one can start with the Kyrie : that liturgical 
prayer popular among the Chosen People for the petitions made... 
or the Gloria. One should point out the strophic structure of this 
latter : groups of three verses, and each of these can be developed 
as time and circumstances permit. The Gradual will be more dif- 
ficult to comment upon because there is so little time. However, 
when it repeats — as it often does — the psalm of the Introit, one 
can slowly recite one verse of it between the two readings of the 
inspired text. 


2. Prayer. 


Except on solemn feasts there are sometimes two or three col- 
lects. One would profitably keep to only one, especially the Sunday 
ones which are little gems... but not easy to understand. The trans- 
lations in the missals which the people have are not very happy. 
These prayers are dense, pregnant, rich in dogma, lapidary, truly 
Roman. In the Latin they are beautifully balanced. Unfortunately 
nearly all translators have tried to preserve the oratorical flow, 
and have become unintelligible. 
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Yet these prayers must be made the expression of the people’s 
prayer. The only practical method seems to be to break up the 
period into as many separate phrases as there are clauses in the 
Latin. The ordinary structure of the collect is an invocation contain- 
ing some attribute of God or a reference to some event, a grace 
asked for, or the reason for our confidence in making the petition. 
Take, for example, the third Sunday after Easter. This is how we 


might make this prayer appreciated by the faithful. 


Deus qui errantibus 


ut in viam possint redire jus- 
titrae 


veritatis tuae lumen  ostendts 


da cunctis qui christiana pro- 
fessione censentur 


illa respuere quae huic inimica 
sunt nomint 


ea quae sunt apta sectart 


Lord, there are so many souls 
that go astray... 


They must find the right path 
again... 


This right path is your re- 
vealed truth which makes it 
so attractive. 


We are already ‘‘ reckoned ”’ 
among Christians. 


There is a way of life opposed 
to our Christian way. Give 
us a horror of it. 


There is a way of life in con- | 


formity with our convictions. 
Give us strength to live it 
with constancy. 


This is not a translation. I have simply analysed the wealth of 
thought in the prayer. A lengthy meditation would be required to 
unearth all it contains and for us to be able to offer something. of 
its fulness to our congregation. 

If we taught our people every Sunday this manner of speaking to 
God, we would be training them in true filial Christian prayer, 
revealing to them that dignity of the Christian of which St. Leo 
writes, and slowly but surely communicating to them something 
of that spiritual grandeur which so many lack. 

The Benedictines of Mont César have promised to publish a 
scientific study of the Sunday collects. May it soon appear. 4 


* Fr. Martindale’s Mind of the Missal and other books on the Mass are well-known 
to English-speaking peoples. We may also mention: The Sunday Collects Simply 
Explained, E. C. MressenGcErR, Burns Oates, 8/6 (Tr. note), 
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3. The lessons from the Scriptures. 


Some knowledge of Holy Scripture is necessary for an under- 
standing of the Mass. The idea of sacrifice, of reparatory immolation 
is very vague in the minds of many. The Ftudes Carmélitaines 
published some time ago (Sept. 1950) a volume on ‘“* Le Cceur ”’. 
In it is an article signed by André Dérumaux on the *‘ Crise et évolu- 
tion dans la dévotion pour le Sacré-Cceur ’’. He writes: ‘* Modern 
spirituality lays much more emphasis upon personal develop- 
ment, the social good works of the Christian religion, the apostolic 
activity of the Christian, than upon necessary renunciation, the 
hidden life, the humble suffering life, expiation. ’’ And we speak of 
the sacrifice of Abel, Abraham, Melchisedech and of holocaust ! 
Ideas about the paschal deliverance, the Last Supper and the Pas- 
chal Lamb are not at all clear to Christians of today. Do we imagine 
that the eschatological meaning of the comings of the Lord cele- 
brated at Christmas, Easter and Pentecost enters their minds ? Nor 
do they understand the words ‘‘ As often as you eat... you shall 
show the death of the Lord until He come. ’’ The adorable Person 
of Our Lord, dying and rising again, and proclaiming ‘*‘ Ought not 
Christ to have suffered these things, and so to enter into His glory ”’ 
is perhaps just as unintelligible. Our preaching of Christ should 
make much greater use of Scripture. The Church is not at fault. 
At every Mass she opens the sacred Book and makes us read appro- 
priate passages. 


a) The Epistle. — If there were time it could be read in full and 
then explained, for its meaning is not so clear that it can be grasped 
at a first hearing. But we have not the time. So the best thing would 
seem to be to read it in some paraphrased version, as, for example, 
in Abbé Godin’s missal. > The whole passage need not be read, 
because without appropriate commentary it is too involved in 
style to be immediately grasped by all. But one can pick out a sen- 
tence and show what a warm, luminous glow it gives. In such a 
case, I would say : ‘‘ From St Paul’s letter which is read in to-day’s 
Mass I pick out for your consideration these words: ‘“...’’ and 
then in the silence which follows we let the words sink into the 
heart. That is how the Church proceeds when she gives the capitula 
to be read at the little hours. 


- 5 Avec V’Eglise, avec le Christ, nous disons la messe, Paris, Editions Ouvriéres. 
Other more recent missals are even better, e. g. Missel des dimanches et des fétes, 
published by Action Catholique Rurale (Paris). 
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b) The Gospel is much more in the form of a story. It can al- 
ways be read in its entirety. It should always be read even if there 
is no commentary going on: it is far more interesting than the 
notices and Mass intentions for the coming week. 

If you examine carefully the Scripture passages of different Mas- 
ses you will see there is a close relation between the first and second 
part of the Mass. On great feast days the Mass begins by recalling 
the historical event which is some promise now to be fulfilled in the 
eucharistic sacrifice. On other days, the relationship is not more 
difficult to see. Some moral lesson followed by the granting of divine 
energy in order to put it into practice : a promise of supernatural 
life realized through the Eucharist. 

This way of viewing the Mass has the advantage of putting some 
very nourishing thoughts into the minds of the congregation which 
they take away for the rest of the week. A parishioner told me he 
came out of church with a confident assurance of being spiritually 
enriched. He felt there was something missing in his week-day life 
if he had not had his ** Parish priest’s Mass. ”’ 

The ideal is that a homily should follow the reading. But even 
if it does not, one should see that the Sunday sermon is steeped in 
Scripture. We are too inclined to substitute our own words for God’s 
words, instead of intelligently echoing and explaining them. This is 
particularly true of moral instructions which easily degenerate 
into mere humanism and are not sufficiently Christian. 


4. Credo. 


This is a declaration of our Faith. We make it every Sunday. At 
a large parish in Antwerp a typed sheet is put out on the benches at 
the last two Masses. On the first page is a note about the feast ; on 
the second and third pages, the Introit, Collect, Epistle and Gospel ; 
on the last page are the Postcommunion, Credo and prayers after 
Mass. I can assure you from personal experience that everyone 
recites the Creed. And it is the same for the prayers after Mass 
which are begun from the pulpit immediately after the blessing. 


II. THE MASS OF THE FAITHFUL 


Perhaps the theologians would not agree with us in saying that 
the Mass of the Faithful has three parts of varying importance : 
Offertory, Consecration and Communion. The essential element is 
the Consecration. The Offertory is the preparation of the material 
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and also of the right dispositions. The Communion is the normal 
integration of the sacrifice. The priest guiding his flock at Mass 
should know precisely whither he is leading them and not forget 
the difference in value of these parts. 


1. The Offertory. 


There is a confusion to be avoided : the offering which Christ made 
of Himself, the one and only redemptive sacrifice, and the offer- 
ing which the Christian makes after his Master’s example. There 
is a manner of expressing oneself which confuses people’s minds. 
The Mass is not a ceremony during which we offer ourselves and 
our lives to Christ so that this Mediator may place our offering 
before the Father. Nor is it a presenting to God of the life and death 
of Jesus at the same time as of the life of mankind. * We must not 
be put off by any impressiveness of a procession bringing up offer- 
ings, the product of industry, agriculture or art, and placing them 
around the altar. We must not diminish in any way the sacrifice 
of Jesus renewed in the Mass or falsify the value of our own lives. 
The mistake may strike an effect, but it is a mistake all the same. 
Let us be guided by the Church in the liturgy of the offertory : 

The formulae of oblation are many: Suscipe — Offerimus — . 
In spiritu humilitatis suscipiamur — Vent et benedic — Suscipe 
sancta Trimtas — Orate, fratres — the Secret prayers — at the be- 
ginning of the Canon: Te vogamus uti accepta habeas... quae tibt 
offerimus. They refer to the bread and wine, and not to anything 
else. If we study them carefully we will see that the emphasis is 
upon the intentions of the Church gathered together for the Holy 
Sacrifice, and the reason for its suppliant presence around the altar : 
Ob memoriam Passionts, Resurrectionts et Ascensionis — In honorem 
Sanctorum, ut illis proficiat ad honorem — pro peccatis, offensioni bus 
et negligentits — pro circumstantibus — pro fidelibus defunctis. 

These manifold intentions must not be put before the people 
every time. Choose among them. The “ Secret ’’ of the day will 
often suggest which category to select. For example, look at the 
Mass for the 16th Sunday after Pentecost. Munda nos, quaesumus, 
Domine, sacrificit praesentis effectu.... Do not weaken this text: 
Sacrificit praesentis effectus is not an effect, a consequence, but the 
carrying out, the act itself of offering. We ask that our offering of the 
Mass — as outlined at the beginning of this article — may purify 


6 At the end of the section we show how our life and labours are offered in the 
Mass. 
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us. Our union with Christ, realized in the Mass, is spiritually pu- 
rifying. Et perfice miseratus in nobis, ut ejus mereamur esse parti- 
cipes is ‘* put the finishing touches to your mercy by making us 
capable of being partakers of it. ’’ These last words are somewhat 
obscure, but light is thrown upon them if we compare them to that 
prayer in the Canon where we ask for all who ‘* partake from this 
altar of the body and blood of Thy Son the fulness of blessing and 
grace. ’? Our sacrificium praesens is the humble gifts laid on the 
altar. But not these only. There are other offerings by which the 
faithful «* share in the expenses ’? as we say nowadays. These are 
the collections made during services, Mass stipends and all those 
gifts which help to keep up worship and support the priests. The 
religious significance of what is given has been lost among clergy and 
laity : it should always be a sacrificium, a munus oblatum, an oblatio, 
a donum made to the Lord. 

We can give a deeper meaning to these material gifts. Whether it 
be bread, wine or money that is offered, at the back of it all there 
is human labour, labour in which man’s physical and mental powers 
find their expression. So man’s work issues at the altar in these 
munera oblata. Therefore, one can show the supernatural connection 
between every day life and the Mass. Just as it is not the bread and 
wine which are offered to God, so it is not daily labour which is direct- 
ly the matter for the Holy Sacrifice. But that labour is taken up and 
transformed by Christ so that it has now a divine value and dignity. 

We should pray the Offertory in such a way that this rich doc- 
trine reaches the hearts of the faithful. One can take one or other of 
the liturgical formulas, without forgetting the psalm verse which 
is chanted, and often enough very suggestive, e. g. that for the 
Epiphany and the Sunday within the Octave. Our aim should be to 
arouse dispositions of humble oblation in the faithful. 


2. The eucharistic sacrifice. 


1) The freface is a lyrical expression of gratitude. Since God is 
so good the outstanding religious sentiment is gratitude. Naturally 
and spontaneously we say ‘‘ thank you, God ’’. So we should make 
the most of this weekly expression of thanksgiving. Holy Mother 
Church gives a special reason in certain prefaces ; on Sundays she 
tells us that the essential nature of God is a motive for joyous thanks- 
giving. The trinitarian life of God explains creation with all its won- 
ders and the Incarnation with all its ineffable mysteries of loving 
kindness. We need not keep to the official texts. Now is the time to 
educate the faithful in the matter of gratitude. We must help them 
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to consider how everything good in their life comes from God as 
its source: Deus a quo bona cuncta procedunt. Among the good 
things of this life which are gifts of God we might enumerate success, 
friendship, love, legitimate pleasures... Briefly, we should aim at 
making them see why they should be very pleased with God. 
This appeal to the heart should prepare them for the further prodi- 
gious benefit of the consecration. The liturgy expects the faithful 
to have been so stirred that they break out into song: Sanctus, 
Sanctus, Sanctus... Benedictus... Hosannah ! 


2. The Canon is like the precious mount for the jewel of the con- 
secration. Jesus will offer Himself to the Father and thus reconcile 
all men to Him. His offering will make all mankind acceftabile 
sacrificium, i. e. acceptable to God, worthy and capable of all grace 
and blessing. Mankind is the whole Church, including those 
members already in Heaven, the hierarchy, the faithful whether 
present at Mass or not, the deceased... © 

This, I think, is the main idea to give the congregation at this 
moment. 

a) Call their attention to the wide scope of the Mass. The toto 
orbe terrarum will give them a sense of universality. People talk 
of being “ European-minded ”’ or ‘‘ world-minded ’’. For two 
thousand years Catholics have been or should have been supernatu- 
rally world-minded. 

‘“¢ Una cum Papa et antistite’’’ might be completed with the fine 
prayers from the breviary. Some Catholics today judge hardly their 
bishops harshly. Remind them that besides having duties of obe- 
dience they have duties of help and prayer. 

‘¢ Pacificare — custodire — coadunare — regere.’’ The grand 
purpose of our entreaty with God : pacification : peace after wars 
and persecutions... ; interior peace: the settling of quarrels and 
disputes among Christians of differing races, social classes and opi- 
nions... ; sty of faith in all its fulness: the union of separated 
Christians... ; the forward march of conquest and reconquest... 

b) The Canon recalls a wondrous companionship existing be- 
- tween the people in Heaven and on earth. ‘* Communicantes una 
cum Maria... et omnibus Sanctis.’? Twice does the Church tell her 
children that they do not pray alone. Do stress the fact that the 
people in church are being helped by the saints in Heaven. We might 
illustrate the point by referring to any paintings, statues or stained 
glass portraits in the Church. The saints owe their present happiness 
to what is being done at the altar and join with us so that we in our 
turn may benefit by this action about to take place. ‘* Intra quo- 
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yum nos consortium’? may be an occasion for rectifying that de- 
viation in popular piety of tending to separate the Saints from Him 
to whom they owe what they are and what they can achieve... 


c) Memento of the living. This provides an opportunity of remind- 
ing ourselves of our duty to pray for others, or rather the tremen- 
dous power for good we possess to help our relatives and neighbours. 
Our desires, inefficacious if self-contained, are mighty when in 
conformity with God’s will. How delicately thoughtful is the Church 
in inviting us to whisper in intimate confidence the names of those 
we love and those who cause us anxiety. Get in a lesson of inti- 
mate personal prayer. Urge the faithful present to let their heart 
speak... 

The fine noble sentiments expected of a Christian are mentioned 
all through the Canon : at the end of the Memento and the Commu- 
nicantes, throughout the Hanc igitur, in the Supplices, or the Nobrs 
quoque peccatoribus. 


d) Once upon a time, when a person went to his parish church, — 
and still today in some villages, — he was surrounded by his dead 
relatives in the cemetery awaiting the Resurrection. 

The Mass reminds us of this : every Mass brings the family round 
the altar. Everyone is invited to recall to mind the dead and set 
them before the infinitely merciful God present on the altar. 


The prayer of the Canon specifies what is happening during Mass 
and is a commentary of the ‘‘ quoties haec hostia offertur, toties opus 
Redemptionis exercetur.’? The material is so ample that it cannot be 
exhausted in one Mass commentary. We must make selections and 
variations and allow for those meditative silences we have mentioned. 
Each one will decide for himself according to circumstances. 


e) The Pater. The question may be asked whether the Pater 
is not the very appropriate conclusion to the Sacrifice. If so, it is the 
triumphant chorus in which God’s children joyfully express their 
filial feelings. The Church speaks in the name of the whole family, 
and this latter is heard in the final acclamation : Sed libera nos... 
In some places all the people join with the priest in saying the Lord’s 
Prayer. This is a matter of choice. But the Pater should be one of the 
peaks of the eucharistic liturgy. 

Some authorities hold that the Pater is the prayer before the 
Repast. This interpretation will certainly be appreciated by those 
who have preserved the custom of blessing the food before meals. 
Besides, it is an excellent preparation for Communion. 
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3. The eucharistic repast. 


1) The sacrifice of Calvary renewed on the altar is the essence. 
Christ offered Himself to the Father for us. But in that same act 
He visibly offers Himself to us under the appearance of food and 
drink. It is for us to accept the divine gift. That is the Communion. 

But it can be received spiritually or sacramentally. Sometimes 
the people present are all truly communicants, sometimes the major- 
ity are non-communicants. A few words for the guidance of these 
latter. 

2) We have already said that assisting at Mass is more than an 
external observance. It is an interior acceptance of God’s gift to 
us : new, divine life with all the conditions of such life. In practice, 
this is the Christian life with its responsibilities, duties, greatness. 
To go to Mass means that we undertake to live as Christians, 
behave as children of God, so as to be worthy of sharing eternal life 
with Him in the next world. 

- Remind the faithful, then, that Mass-going is not simply a Catho- 
lic custom, it is an undertaking which we are bound in honour to 
carry out. 

The prayers before Communion provide an opportunity for stating 
this clearly. 

a) Domine Jesu Christe... We ask to be freed from sins... Which 
ones ?... to obey all the Commandments... which ones in partic- 
ular ?... not to be separated from Christ... how ? by what ? by 
whom ? 

b) Perceptio corporis... The human body is the instrument of holi- 
ness... but many misuse it. We ask for the grace of Christ to per- 
meate our soul and body... that it be a remedy... that it strengthen 
and purify... 

c) We recall at the priest’s Communion that Jesus is now giving 
Himself to this minister, not as to an individual receiving a special 
distinction, but to a representative appointed by Christ Himself to 
receive in our name what He intends for all of us. We may repeat 
and get the people to say: May the Body of Christ preserve our 
souls unto life everlasting ! 

3) This method of treatment allows us to provide for all present 
in the Church. For their instruction we will add that Our Lord 
does not limit Himself to this official giving of Himself to the cele- 
brant ; He wishes to give Himself to each one of the faithful.” 

If the Mass is ‘‘ interrupted ’’? for communion, the prayers 
Confiteor, Misereatur, Domine non sum dignus... can be commented 
upon very briefly for all, because they are valid for all. 
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Communion and Post-Communion usually describe what the 
Sacrament operates in the soul. As with the Collects, the dog- 
matic content is very rich: they provide material for solid piety. 
But they call for meditation in order to draw out all their richness. 
One example will suffice: the eleventh Sunday after Pentecost : 
‘¢ Mentes nostras et corpora possideat, quaesumus, Domine, dont 
caelestis operatio: ut non noster sensus in nobis, sed jugiter ejus 
praeveniat effectus.’’ We have in a few words a whole theology of 
the effects of communion. 

By these notes, we have no other pretention than to help those 
who want to;help the faithful. Do not be a ‘* reporter ’’, announcing 
from the pulpit what is going on to those who cannot see from their 
own*position. Do not be a school-teacher explaining something the 
class does not clearly understand. You are one of the celebrant’s 
assistants, the spiritual master of ceremonies not concerned with 
the movements of the altar staff but the soul movements of the 
congregation. May you be able to say as you leave the pulpit after 
Mass : ad te levavi animas... That is the aim of every Mass coms 
mentary. 


. 
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Teaching the Mass in Mission Countries 
by John HoFInceEr §S. J. 


Seminary Professor of Catechetics, Manila, Philippines } 


Every missionary is aware of the difficulty of teaching the Mass in 
a mission country. Yet he must labour unsparingly to form worship- 
pers in spirit and in truth, particularly fervent at the celebration 
of Holy Mass. To this end, he must make sure that an appropriate 
catechesis of the Mass is given and that the ceremonies be well 
carried out. 

These two factors are closely connected : the clearer the rites, the 
less one need go into deep theoretical teaching. The procedure in 
mission countries will be to make the ceremonies of the Mass ex- 
plain themselves, since there is so little time for theoretical expla- 
nations and detailed initiation. However, although the catechesis is 
lightened in this way, it is not made superfluous. The time and care 
one would have given to explaining the rites and ceremonies will 
be spent in arousing those interior dispositions required for person- 
al participation in the Holy Sacrifice. 


I CATECHESIS OF THE MASS 


Frequent talks given with deep conviction will soon impress on 
catechumens and Christians the fact that the Mass is a keystone of 
Catholic doctrine and life. 

A detailed explanation of the ceremonies, although useful, is 
not essential for teaching the Mass. The faithful need primarily to 
grasp the significance of the eucharistic sacrifice : its central place 
in religion and its inner relation to the other fundamental truths. 
This does not involve any theological speculation or learned dis- 
quisition, but a simple, clear, vivid synthesis based on the mystery 


1 See Lumen Vitae V (1950), p. 264. — Political events in China have necessitated 
the transference of Ho-Pé Seminary to the Philippines. — Present address : Chinese 
Seminary, P. O. Box 1815, Manila, Puitippines (Editor’s note). 
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of the Mass. The essential aim of catechesis, then, is to bring the 
people to understand, value and live, in the spirit of Christ and the 
Church, not any particular aspect or ceremony of the Mass, but the 
Mass itself in its full significance. 

The ideal catechesis of the Holy Sacrifice would not be limited 
to this precise subject. It would include all our beliefs and seize 
every opportunity to provoke the intellectual and moral disposi- 
tions necessary for active, personal participation. 


1. The spiritual dispositions. 


If this personal participation is not met with even among good 
Catholics the fault does not lie usually in ignorance of the essential 
notions about the Mass, but in inadequate spiritual dispositions. 

Our approach to Christian doctrine as a whole will make easy or 
hard an understanding of the Holy Sacrifice. If, for example, we 
present the Faith as a set of duties, on the performance of which 
depends salvation, we make it difficult for the people to see the joy 
and grandeur of religion. Their minds will be filled with the ‘** bur- 
den of faith ’’ and their hearts will not expand at contact with 
the Gospel, nor will they experience feelings of gratitude to God. On 
the other hand, if we present our doctrine as the Good News of our 
sanctification in Christ, every listener will feel grateful to God, and 
see in the eucharistic sacrifice the supreme means of proving his 
gratitude. 

The Mass is essentially a thanksgiving sacrifice offered by the 
redeemed children of God ; so our lessons on gratitude will greatly 
help our teaching the Mass. Only grateful Christians are in a posi- 
tion to associate themselves fully with the Holy Sacrifice. Yet have 
not we missionaries neglected the education to true gratitude ? 
We have taught Christians to receive, but have we taught them to 
give thanks in the right way ? 


2. The Mass and Dogma. 


Teaching the Mass largely depends on a good expounding of the 
fundamental truths of the Christian religion. The following are a 
few examples pertinent to mission lands. 

At all times and places religious sacrifice — and especially the 
Christian sacrifice — supposes a high idea of God, an interior ac- 
knowledgement of His infinite greatness and our own complete 
dependence on Him. Anything the catechist does to inspire in his 
catechumens this respect for and submission to God helps towards 
a fruitful assistance at Mass. 
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God, who is infinitely powerful and good, manifests himself in the first 
Place in creation. Since paganism has obscured and distorted the idea of 
the divinity, the catechist in his teaching on creation, and later on the good- 
ness of God, should inculcate an exalted idea of God whence can develop 
a worship in spirit and truth. 

The doctrine of the redemption reveals still more clearly the prodigality 
of God’s love for us, and describes the many benefits for which we return 
thanks in the eucharistic sacrifice. Noah, saved from the deluge with his 
family, offered to God a thanksgiving sacrifice ; likewise, we offer with Christ, 
the new Noah, the sacrifice of the New Alliance to show our gratitude for our 
deliverance and redemption. The positive aspect of redemption — our sharing 
in the divine life brought to us by Christ — is often insufficiently dwelt upon 
in the preaching of missionaries. This is much to be regretted, for the cele- 
bration of the sacred mysteries is greatly influenced by it. ‘* Si scires donum 
Dei ”’ (Jn., Iv, 10): if thou didst truly appreciate the incomparable blessing 
of the grace of Baptism, thou wouldst show thyself much more grateful during 
Holy Mass! In the missions particularly, one ought to vividly associate 
Baptism and the Eucharist : the thanksgiving and sacrificial repast of the 
baptized. 

In the treatise on the Church we do speak of the community of the faithful 
gathered together for eucharistic worship. The more our Christians see the 
Church as the community of God’s redeemed children, as the realization on 
earth of the Kingdom of God, the more will they gratefully acknowledge at 
Mass their solidarity as a community and celebrate worthily with their 
brethren and Christ, their leader, the sacrifice of thanksgiving. 

The teaching on prayer will mark a most important advance in eucharistic 
education provided we give a practical introduction to prayer and bring 
it into every part of religious training. No one will be happy at Mass or feel 
within himself its grandeur unless he has had personal experience of true 
Christian prayer, and unless his prayer is brought into relation with the Holy 
Sacrifice. True Christian prayer affirms the primacy of the supplications 
directed to the Father by Jesus Christ, recognizes that praise and thanksgiv- 
ing come before petition, and is so intensely social in character that the 
individual, conscious of his own weakness, joins himself to the community 
when turning to God in prayer. We are not, of course, recommending that 
all prayer, whether public or private, should be drawn from the liturgy. We 
do not want any narrow outlook which would exclude popular and very 
simple forms of piety or would be prejudiced against devotions like those to 
the Sacred Heart, to Our Lady or the Stations of the Cross. Nevertheless, 
in our teaching we should insist upon the real purport of prayer : a sponta- 
neous raising of the mind and heart of adopted children to the heavenly 
Father to seek rest in Him. 

The faithful will never attain the highest forms of the social celebration 


of Mass unless they have previously become familiar with the inner nature 


of Christian prayer. In our opinion, we have here one of the most pressing 
tasks of the preacher both for fostering eucharistic worship and developing a 
vigorous Catholicism. 
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3. The Mass and Moral teaching. 


The lessons on the life of a Christian can be profitably related to 
the eucharistic sacrifice in which we give ourselves wholly to God 
with Christ. This giving of ourselves at Mass involves the giving of 
ourselves in deed ; the liturgical act is no empty ceremony, but an 
act continued throughout the day. In order to concretise the no- 
bility of life corresponding to the sublime eucharistic sacrifice, 
our teaching must stress the positive side of morality. 

Thus teaching the Mass and teaching the Faith intermingle. 
Even though we do not explicitly mention the sacrifice, the expound- 
ing of any Christian truth can facilitate the understanding of it. 
Moreover, every apostle, aware of the supreme importance of the 
eucharistic sacrifice, will easily draw the attention of his flock 
to the close connection between any article of Faith and the Holy 
Mass ; in this way he will make it better known and loved. 


4. Specific catechests of the Mass. 


Teaching the Mass in relation to Christian doctrine as a whole is 
only a preparatory stage ; the doctrine of the Holy Sacrifice should 
be treated ex professo at the most opportune moment. 

When instructing beginners (children and candidates for Baptism), 
we follow the bible story and put the teaching of the Mass after the 
account of the Last Supper. For more advanced catechumens we 
are justified in beginning with the historical account of the Last 
Supper, Passion, redemptive death of Christ. After having spoken 
of the Resurrection, we would then come on to the Mass which 
then appears as the continuation of Christ’s sacrifice with its com- 
pletion in the sacrifice of the Church. 

In the usual course on religion one treats of the Mass in two places. 
First, when explaining the sacraments, we say that the Blessed 
Sacrament is not only ‘* a visit of Jesus into our heart to help us to 
be good ”’, but the sacrificial repast of baptized persons, the in- 
comparable gift of the Father in return for the offering we have made 
at Mass. One should bring out the difference but at the same time 
the close relationship between the sacrifice and the sacrament (the 
sacrament being the fruit of the sacrifice). 

Later, when dealing with prayer, the explanation of the sacrifice 
should be repeated ; the Mass is the pre-eminent prayer of the Chris- 
tian community. If we have the time, we can enter into some detail 
about the ceremonies — but without losing sight of the wood for 
the trees — , though the early instructions must of necessity bear on 
the principal parts of the Mass and their function. 
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Theologically, the treatise on prayer is the usual place for ex- 
plaining the Mass. But for pedagogical reasons, which must be con- 
sidered important in missionary preaching, we think it ought to 
come in the treatise on the sacraments, leaving some further expla- 
nation to be given when doing prayer. 

The aspect we take for considering the sacrifice of the New 
Alliance is important. There is fairly general agreement on this point 
in Christian countries ; and what is held there becomes almost 
authoritative in catechesis. It is to be desired that missionaries 
make use of it. 

The liturgy teaches us to see in the Mass above all else the ‘¢ Eu- 
charist ’’, the solemn thanksgiving of the redeemed children of God, 
together offering themselves to the heavenly Father in union with 
Christ. In the minds of the faithful the sacrifice of the Church in and 
with Christ stands first as a thanksgiving sacrifice. This conception in 
no way minimizes the essential relation of the Mass to the sacri- 
fice on the Cross, but rather gives a better understanding of it. The 
eucharistic sacrifice is not a repetition of the sacrifice on the Cross ; 
it is its continuation and completion in the mystical Christ. The sac- 
rifice of the Cross, which delivers us from sin and death, expresses 
principally the expiatory homage of the Son of God who represents 
His fallen brethren before the Father. In the Mass, however, the 
triumphant Saviour stands before the Father with His ‘‘ trophy ”’, 
I mean His liberated brethren, and gives thanks for their having been 
liberated. On Calvary we were quite passive ; in the Mass we become 
active. We are as it were overcome with the blissful thought of our 
redemption and incorporation in Christ and the joy of knowing 
that we are capable of worthily showing our gratitude. But we do 
not forget that our offering has any value and is accepted by God 
only because it is Christ who renews His sacrifice and associates us 
with it. 

Didactic reasons, also, suggest that we present the Mass chiefly 
as a thanksgiving sacrifice. The efficacy of our teaching on the Mass 
depends on the harmony that exists between our catechesis and the 
celebration of the sacred mysteries ; hence the importance of stres- 
sing the salient points of the liturgy of the Mass. But these certainly 
show the sacrifice of the Church to be above all a thanksgiving 
sacrifice. And missionary preaching with so little time at its dis- 
posal cannot afford to have liturgy and catechesis widely sepa- 
rated. The great concern of the missionary should be to use the 
liturgical action for giving an understanding of the Mass. ? 


2¢¢ The Roman Ordo takes it for granted that the Mass is also the sacrifice of 
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If in our teaching we make the explanations simple and pictorial, 
we can give the people a true appreciation of the ceremonies. 


In China, for example, a good comparison might be made with the Chinese 
festivities for the New Year.Children go to their parents and pay them grateful 
homage, making the traditional ‘ prostration ’ and are then invited by the 
parents to the family meal. Likewise, we at Mass pay homage to our Father 
in Heaven, and in return we are invited to the divine repast. 


Looking at the Mass from this angle helps the people, before they 
go into any detailed consideration of the ceremonies, to see the sig- 
nificance and cohesion of the main parts of the Mass: readings, 
offertory, sacrifice, communion. 

The readings are important. The epistle, gospel and the sermon 
do not simply instruct in the moral preparation for our sacrifice, 
but recall the good things God has done for us. As the Jews at the 
beginning of the paschal meal recalled the benefits bestowed by God 
at the time of their liberation from Egypt, so we recall the wonder- 
ful benefits of redemption before celebrating the thanksgiving of the 
New Alliance. That is the best preparation of heart we can make. 
Would that preachers viewed their preaching during Mass in this 
way : proclaiming the magnalia Det, making us realize the riches we 
possess and the duty of gratitude we owe. 

As the Christian feasts are primarily feasts of thanksgiving, the 
special benefits we are celebrating should be the subject of sermons 
on those days. The preacher will show the relation between the 
feast and the Mass. Then he will invite the faithful to re-live these 
benefits by taking part in the Holy Mass. 

The Credo, which terminates this part of the Mass, thus acquires 
its full meaning : a profession of faith in the good things wrought 
by God in His love for us... It is the adequate response to the Good 
News, which is really the news of God’s eternal love for men. 

With these thoughts in our mind we move forward to the sacri- 
fice. The offertory reminds us how powerless we are to respond wor- 
thily to the love of God. But in the hands of our Brother and High- 
Priest, this modest offering of bread and wine is changed, at the 
consecration, into the body and blood of the eternal Son of God. 
Through Him, with Him, in Him we offer a worthy holocaust and 
share in the offering which Our Lord made of Himself and of us. 


Christ, but does not say so directly’. JuNcMANN, Missarum Solemnia. For the 
particular significance of the Mass, see JUNGMANN, op. cit., Pp. 224-228. We wish 
theologians would go further into this question. 
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At the Communion we receive from the Father, in the form of food, 
the gift we had offered to Him. 

If we can get this main idea of the Mass understood and assimi- 
lated, we have succeeded in the chief aim of our catechesis. If there 
is no time to teach the rest, the people will learn it from the ceremo- 
nies themselves which will be organized in harmony with the general 
ideas just expounded. 


Il. TEACHING THE MASS BY CELEBRATION 


Missionaries clearly see the need for some type of ceremony adapt- 
ed in such a way that the faithful can be associated with the cele- 
bration of the eucharistic sacrifice. But the concrete suggestions put 
forward meet with great difficulties due to the enormous diversity 
of civilizations, customs and local conditions. Five basic points, 
however, are everywhere valid : the celebration of Mass must be a 

joint ceremony that is simple, intelligible, resting on the active 
participation of the faithful, deeply religious, and organically 
planned. 


1. Simple. 


By simple I mean easy to learn and do. In a mission country it is 
important that we have a dignified ceremony that can be carried 
out by a small community of twenty to forty participants not yet 
fully trained. Large communities which have received plenty of 
instruction, religious communities and schools can afford to under- 
take the more complicated forms of community Mass as practised 
in Christian countries. But this cannot be the rule with small Chris- 
tian communities only rarely visited by the priest and which, 
nevertheless, require a lengthy and slow liturgical training. For this 
work we advise making great use of the catechist who usually goes 
round with the missionary on his trips, provided that the catechist 
himself has had a good training and has a certain liturgical sense. 


2. Intelligible. 


This is essential. The way the ceremony is arranged should 
strikingly reveal the leading ideas and the main parts of the Mass ; 
otherwise, our liturgical apostolate will confuse the faithful. 

First, an introduction, more or less lengthy according to circum- 
stances. Then, very clearly, the four main parts: instruction, 
offertory, sacrifice, communion. 
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The ‘“ Dialogue Mass ”’ is not, in our opinion, sufficiently intel- 
ligible for joint Masses in the mission field ; on the other hand, we 
think that intelligibility is achieved where you have alternating 
hymns and prayers which stress the active participation of the 
people in the various parts of the Holy Sacrifice. In communities 
where the people have had very little training in singing hymns, 
this method will meet with difficulties. It can be remedied, at 
least in Far Eastern missions, by substituting for hymns suitable 
‘‘ modulated recitations. ’? Eastern Christians love the solemn 
recital of prayers ; in some parts they have composed recitative 
melodies which are simple, easy to learn and extraordinarily 
devotional. 

Two kinds of Mass might be worked out : Mass with hymns and 
prayers in which the sung parts could be sometimes recited ; a 
much simplified dialogue Mass in which a lector guides the people 
who, apart from a few prayers always the same and to be modu- 
lated (Gloria, Credo, Sanctus), would give short easily remembered 
answers. 

‘¢ Much simplified ’’ means two things. First, a very simple vo- 
cabulary. Many liturgical prayers are far too difficult for the people. 
A translation is no remedy. What is needed is an adaptation of the 
prayers of the Missal, but an adaptation with the liturgy as inspira- 
tion and very close to the Roman terminology. 

Secondly, the dialogue Mass will not include all the prayers said 
by the priest, but only carefully chosen passages, remodelled and 
bringing out the key ideas of the Mass. Jungmann pertinently re-. 
marks that participation in the sacrifice by the faithful is facilitated 
more by specially adapted prayers than by the prayers of the priest. > - 
It is the only way to familiarize the people with the ceremonies. 
This solution has its disadvantage : ‘** the free texts would be devo- 
tional in character ’’. However, the danger pointed out by Jung- 
mann himself could be avoided by prayers keeping very close to the 
liturgical action and inspired by the spirit and terminology of the 
liturgy : they would not then be a ‘*‘ free composition ”’. 

Finally, the text of the dialogue Mass should synchronize the 
rites of the priest and the participation of the faithful in order to. 
preserve unity of celebration. We will come back to this. 4 


8 JUNGMANN, op. cit., I, p. 2I0. 

*Fr.J. KELLNER, S. J., Chinese missionary and disciple of Jungmann, has worked! 
out for Chinese missions a Mass with chants and prayers and also a simplified dia-. 
logue Mass. It is a private effort, approved by Fr. Jungmann. Unfortunately, 
present conditions in China prevent its being put into practice. 
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3. Active participation of the faithful. 


A text frequently referring to the active participation of the faith- 
ful is not enough. 

We want some model celebration in which the action itself draws 
attention to the participation. Performing the same gestures (stand- 
ing, sitting, genuflecting) symbolizes the part of the faithful : 
they are not mere spectators, but doers. There is further symbolism 
in the short responses made jointly at a sign from the priest. It 
would be good if the coming up to the Holy Table to receive Com- 
munion had a corresponding ceremony of offering, when the gifts 
would be brought up and handed to the priest as circumstances 
permitted. > In missions with only a small congregation this cere- 
mony should be easy ; in Christian countries with large congrega- 
tions an orderly offering would be difficult. This rite might well be 
done three or four times a year, and on the other occasions might be 
replaced by the raising up of both hands during the Offertory. The 
priest’s offertory would then appear as the action of all Christians. 
A similar gesture could be repeated from the Consecration to the 
Communion, but kneeling this time. The rite could be made still 
more expressive. The catechumens and pagans invited to the sac- 
rifice would be in a place set aside for them, and they would keep 
still and do nothing ; only the Christians would perform the actions 
of offering ; by reason of their Baptism they alone are capable of 
offering, through the priest, the sacrifice of the New Law, as they 
alone are entitled to take part in the banquet of the sacrifice. We 
may say the baptized celebrate Mass, the non-baptized watch or 
hear Mass. 

In the missions we should recommend the faithful to receive Holy 
Communion at Mass.On the rare occasions when they can be present, 
it is only reasonable that they should benefit to the full of the fruit 
of the sacrifice. 

Certain modifications of the laws regarding the eucharistic fast 
would help many to approach the Holy Table. 


4. Deeply religious. 


The Mass taken as a whole should make the people understand 
that here is the supreme act of our religion. The missionary has often 
to show great patience to secure orderly and pious behaviour. This 


5 JUNGMANN, op. cit., II, p. 2-3, points out that the present rubrics still leave 
place for an offering by the people. 
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is a reason also for making the ceremonies simple ; if they are com- 
plicated they make for disorder and lack of respect. 

Securing an atmosphere of piety and making concessions to local 
customs are tests of a missionary’s patience. For the ornamentation 
of the House of God, he has to conform to regional practices, no 
matter what may be his personal tastes. 


In China, for example, he has to use motley paper festoons, for the people 
regard these as essential. At solemn entries to High Mass on feast days, he 
must put up with bands of musicians making perhaps unpleasing and cer- 
tainly non-religious noises. He is lucky if they stop playing during the ser- 
vice and only start up again when the procession forms at the end of Mass. 
Yet it is only fair to add that in some areas one can find beautiful native 
melodies which give a pious and popular setting to Christian worship. 
Examples of these are the ancient Chinese airs recently adapted by Chiang 
Wen Yeh for Church use. These tunes have been everywhere well received ; 
they are vigorous, pious, objective ; they are admirably suited to our pur- 
poses and give promise of a religious and popular Church music. So far Chiang 
Wen Yeh has concentrated on the psalms. 


5. Organically planned. 


The missions urgently need some form of joint Mass celebration. 
The right solution has not yet been found ; we must work hard to 
find one. Hasty or sporadic reforms are to be discredited. They 
bring along with them a number of innovations which are not ac- 
cepted, they provoke a reaction and make difficult any satisfactory 
solution. The foreign missions are not fields for risky experiments. 
In those places where the celebration of Mass is not as liturgical 
as the Holy Father has recommended, no essential change should 
be attempted or enforced until the younger clergy have been suffi- 
ciently educated and become firm adherents of the liturgical re- 
vival... & 

The revival must start in the seminaries and schools for catechists 
and then extend to the rest of the clergy and finally to the people. 
The first step is to find some form of collective Mass satisfying the le- 
gitimate claims of the liturgical revival and the injunctions of the 
Bishops. We have had that in view while writing this article. 

Could we not at least make this first step, and then go still fur- 
ther, keeping within the directives to be found in the encyclical on 


6 The liturgical formation of the future missionary will not include only the 
perfect observance of rubrics or deep study of their meaning, but a discussion of the 
problems raised by the liturgical revival. 
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the liturgy ? The Holy See admits the possibility of such a develop- 
ment ; it will approve and support any suggestions carefully worked 
out and animated by the right spirit. 

Jungmann has characterized the basic tendency of any eventual 
reform of the missal when saying that it will have to observe fully 
the prescription of Pius V for whom the reform was to restore the 
missal ad pristinam sanctorum Patrum normam et ritum.? At the 
moment, this objective cannot be achieved because the preliminary 
scientific studies have not been made ; it still remains a task of the 
future. But when the reform does come, it will be a boon to the 
missions. 

We may say a few words on the frequently discussed question 
of the use of the native language in the celebration of Mass. Is not 
the best solution one which combines Latin and the language of the 
country ? The native language would be used for those parts where 
the people are addressed, for the instructional readings, for the 
prayers entoned by the priest and continued by the faithful (Gloria, 
Credo, Sanctus, Agnus Dei), or said by the priest and silently fol- 
lowed by the people (collects, preface, Pater noster). The prayers of 
the offertory in which the priest fulfils his inalienable sacerdotal 
function would be said in Latin. Thus many problems would be 
solved : the unity of the liturgical language, a necessary bond in 
these days of acute nationalisms, would be safeguarded ; the es- 
sential difference between the priesthood of the people and Holy 
Orders would be shown ; the priest and people would both cooperate 
in the action of the sacrifice, and the people’s part would be as 
it were enveloped in that of the priest. 

In the missions the question arises whether it would not be better 
to entrust the reading of the epistle, and indeed the gospel, to a 
trained lector, and then for the priest to give the sermon. Might one 
not be allowed great liberty in the choice of the readings on other 
than feast days ? A complete recasting of the lectionary is desirable ; 
only passages that are capable of being understood by the people 
should be found in it. The reciting of the Credo by the people at all 
Masses — except Requiem Masses — should be the desire of all 
missionaries. But these are dreams of the future, and we must be 
patient. 

Many Christians in our missions cannot get to Mass every Sunday. 
One must tryandmake sure that the service carried out by the gather- 
ing of Christians when the priest is not present is well conducted. 


7 JUNGMANN, op. cit., I, ft 
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These Sunday services should have a liturgy of their own. Jungmann - 
insists on this in his little work Die liturgische Feier (Liturgical cele- 
bration) which provides an excellent scheme, but would have to 
be supplemented by the results following on successful experiments. 
Moreover, there is great need for an appropriate lectionale. ® 

After the readings we would advise having a ‘‘ dry ’’ Mass: the 
community would join themselves to the Masses being offered 
throughout the world, steep themselves in the spirit of the eucharistic 
sacrifice and promise to live according to it ; finally, there would be 
a prayer of spiritual communion. 

These celebrations would certainly be fruitful. Christians would 
become aware of the grandeur of the real celebration of the sacred 
mysteries, of the inferiority of substitutes and would grow in their 
desire to participate truly in the eucharistic sacrifice. The mission- 
ary’s teaching on the Mass would be helped considerably. 


8 Benedictions will have to be completely changed. See some good suggestions 
in the devotional exercises to the Sacred Heart appended by Pius Parscu to JUNG- 
MANN’s Liturgische Feier. This style of Benediction would be good for large mission 
stations where there is always a priest. In outposts rarely visited, there will be no 
place for readings, because the zealous missionary will spend all his time preaching 
or catechizing. 
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Progressive Initiation of Schoolboys 


into the Mystery of the Mass 
by Dom Thierry MAERTENS, O. S. B. 


Editor of ‘* Paroisse et Liturgie’?} 


Anyone who studies the abundant literature that now exists on the 
subject of the Mass cannot escape the impression of a rapid advance 
having been made. Recent authors seem to have a better grasp of the 
points to be commented upon and the method to be employed. 

In the first place, the findings of psychology and pedagogy have 
been made use of ; active methods have been employed, ? and care 
is taken to bring out those points which appear best calculated to 
appeal to boys. 3 

But this pedagogical progress would not have been sufficient with- 
out at the same time some perception of the essence of these ex- 
planations of the Mass and the literary form required. Mass commen- 
tary has ceased to be didactic and has become more of an initiation 
into mysteries ; it is less of a catechism and more of a catechesis. 
Similarly, besides the sermon, there is a running commentary on the 
rites of the Mass. Without denying the need for expounding the 
doctrine and importance of the Mass in the classroom and pulpit, we 
seem to have rediscovered the laws governing liturgical explanation. 
The liturgy, in fact, is not a branch of knowledge tested by means of 


1 Dom Thierry MaErRTENS, born 1921 ; monk at Benedictine monastery Abbaye 
Saint-André. Editor of Paroisse et Liturgie, a pastoral review with a wide circulation. 
Author of two works on Genesis : Les Sept Jours and La mort a régné depuis Adam. 
— Address: Abbaye de Saint-André-lez-Bruges, BELG1umM (Editor’s Note). 

2 «¢ See in order to understand ’’ was the fundamental principle of the Présenta- 
tions de la messe given in Belgium by Dom A. Francois in schools and parishes. 
Cf. Comment je présente la messe a mes paroissiens (Coll. Paroisse et Liturgie), Abbaye 
de Saint-André. — R. P. Srrot, Dans la messe par les signes (Coll. La Clarté-Dieu), 
Ed. de l’abeille, 1952, has the same approach. 

3 R. P. Hamon’s book, Le signe du pain, Ed. Siloé, is an example of this connec- 
tion between the Mass and youth psychology. The book perhaps fails in the excess 
of its qualities. 
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terminal examinations, but a mystery of salvation in which one 
takes a part. The approach to this mystery will therefore be notably 
different from the usual didactic processus, for it will be an initia- 
tion rather than an explanation, a catechumenate rather than an 
abstract teaching. 4 

Carrying the matter further, there has been the rediscovery of a 
traditional rule in the Church to the effect that for an adequate 
treatment of the liturgy, the preliminary teaching must itself con- 
form to those principles which regulate the liturgy in its structure 
and its inspiration. From this point of view, paraliturgy is no new 
invention, but is to be found in all the truly liturgical epochs in the 
history of the Church. Of course, we must exclude those freakish 
experiments in devotional exercises and which have done harm to the 
true liturgical spirit. But is it not quite normal to lead our young 
people to what is sacred by a sacred way, to the Gathering by means 
of prayer gatherings ? Where paraliturgy is organized around the 
Word of God and is animated by the real liturgical spirit, it cannot 
but be a powerful adjunct to the liturgical training of schoolboys 
and it would be wrong not to make use of it. ® 

Progress has also been made in the selection of liturgical texts 
which are put before the young for study. Gone are the days 
when the Mass was taught without reference to the missal and, if 
one does still come across masters who wonder how boys can under- 
stand the Canon ofthe Mass, most of them now use the beautiful pas- 
sages in the missal to nourish piety. ° It is just as necessary as before 
that the boy should be able to find formulae adapted to his age and 
problems in the prayer books given him, but at the same time he 
should be taught primarily to make use of liturgical texts. After 
his schooldays, the adapted prayers lose their value, and when that 
critical moment arrives, the boy, now an adult, ought to be able to 


‘On these distinctions, cf. MARTIMOoRT, Catéchése et catéchisme, in M aison-Dieu, 
VI (1946), pp. 37-48 ; Catéchése épiscopale et monition diaconale, ibid., XVII (1949), 
Ppp: 110-120. Also see various articles by the Abbé Rétir, especially Du catéchisme 
au catéchuménat, in Lumen Vitae, V (1950), pp. 402-407. 

° Although intended for parishes and missions (little has been done for schools), 
two essays on the teaching of the Mass to children by means of paraliturgy could 
easily be adapted for schools: Abbé LELuBRE, Initiation des enfants a la messe (Coll. 
Paroisse et Liturgie), Abbaye de Saint-André, and EguirE DES CAT&CHISTES DE 
CoLoMBEs, Si tu savais le don de Dieu, Colombes. 

6 An excellent enquiry has been carried out in Germany concerning prayer books. 
It shows the part played by the liturgical texts to be increasing. Cf. J. Hacker, 
Die Messe in den deutschen Didzesan-Gesang-und-Gebetbiichern, Munich, K. Zink 
Verlag, 1951. 
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appreciate and use the liturgical prayers themselves. Teaching the 
Mass to schoolboys ought therefore to have this aim in view : the 
result may not be startling but the future will be assured. ? 

* fF * 

These few considerations are by way of leading up to some prac- 
tical conclusions showing some examples in progressive teaching of 
the Mass to schoolboys. Already tried out in several places, this 
Initiation is still only in the experimental stage : we will therefore 
confine ourselves to giving a few ‘‘ lessons ’’? which seem the most 
characteristic. 


ie LEED REPASS 


This gathering, like most of the following ones, takes place a few 
minutes before the Mass proper. The altar is represented by a table 
having the consecrated stone on it. It is entirely bare and turned 
facing the audience. 

Subject : We are invited to a repast and accept the invitation. 

Reading : Proverbs, ix, 1-6. 

Commentary : The Mass is a true meal and the Church, like the 
mistress of the house, prepares it before our eyes. 


What is necessary for a meal ? 


A table at which to eat. This being too narrow to accommodate every- 
body, the communion rail has been invented for the guests. 

Table-cloths. First of all the *‘ covering ” replaced by the two under 
cloths. Then the large cloth (which for the occasion falls over the four 
sides of the altar). 

Plates. The paten (it is placed on the altar). 

Glasses. Or to be more exact the cup of olden days : the chalice. 

Knives and forks. Explain that people used their fingers for eating in 
the early centuries; and therefore implements were not necessary, 
but a piece of linen with which the fingers were wiped at intervals : the 
purificator. 

Food. Bread (the host is placed on the paten). 

Drink. The wine and water are put in the cruets. 

A serviette. The purificator and the finger cloth. 

The covering for the food. The corporal was originally for this purpose 
of covering the chalice. It has been replaced by the pall which is easier 
to manipulate. 


7 We would mention, as an attempt of this kind, the prayerbook in use in the 
Abbey School of Saint-André. 
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This is a very practical commentary. It has to be so in order that the 
youngsters may see the realism of the liturgical actions. 

Chant : While the altar is being prepared and the celebrant enters — 
the ‘* Benedicite ’’ may be sung. 

Commentary on the Mass as it proceeds : ; 
This is entirely made up on the idea of a meal. All symbolism 
is avoided so that the audience may watch the action and ges- 
tures of the celebrant which have a bearing on the idea of a meal. 


The Mass of the Catechumens. During a meal items of news are exchang- 
ed, memories recalled, letters from absent friends are read, songs are 
sung... 

Offertory. This is taken exclusively in its character of ‘‘ preparation 
for the meal ’’. The actions of offering the host and chalice are there- 
fore shown — with every historical reason — as also the gestures of 
taking the bread and wine. The symbolism is pointed out later on. 

The mixing of the wine and water are also shown as part of the meal ; 
the wine is diluted according to oriental custom and because the Mass 
is not a drinking party. 

The washing of the hands is a normal action in preparation for a meal 
during which one eats with one’s fingers. 

Preface and Canon. This is the prayer of the father of the family to 
bless the food and thank God for giving it to us. And God blesses it in 
such a way that He substitutes His own Son for it. 

The prayers of the Canon (Communicantes, Memento, etc.) can be 
described as the names of the members of the Church who are present : 
the hierarchy, those dear to us, the dead, the saints... 

We can also point out that all the actions of the consecration are those 
of a meal (pick up, bless, distribute). 

Communion. Pater, (Give us our bread...). 

The breaking of the bread. It is broken in order to distribute it. A 
piece is dropped into the chalice to sweeten the wine (in the same way 
as it is now the custom to serve biscuits with spirits). 

Communion, The logical thing to do at a meal is to eat ! What should 
we think of someone who sat down at table without any intention of 
eating ? 

After the Communion. Washing up and thanksgiving. 


Exercises. The younger boys must think out for themselves the 
list of things used in the course of the Mass and for a meal. The 
older ones look up in some of the Postcommunion prayers the 
words applicable to meals (repleti cibo potuque ; satiasti ; sumere). 

Countersigns. This presentation of the Mass under the form of a 
meal may serve for some time to nourish the boys’ moral life (a 
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meal which strengthens the soul as well as the body ; a meal is 
a time of joy ; a meal unites those who share in it...) 8 


II. ASACRED REPAST 


The same setting as for the previous gathering. 

Subject : Although the Mass is a meal, it is different from other 
meals. 

Reading : I Cor. xi, 17-34 (slightly adapted). 

Commentary : It is enough to go over the first again, adding each 
time the necessary distinctions, e. g. 


The altar is a table... but it is consecrated (show the crosses on the 
altar stone, explain briefly the ceremony of the anointing of the altar at 
its dedication). Refer to the oaths sworn on the altar in the Middle Ages. 

The chalice is a cup... but it is anointed (make the gesture of the con- 
secrating bishop and read the formula from the pontifical). 

The food is bread... but bread consecrated by the very presence of 
Christ. 


The boys can be directed to the sacredness of the Mass in three 
different ways : show that the Mass ts of very ancient form and there- 
fore worthy of respect : show that the objects are precious, as one brings 
out one’s best dinner service for a big feast: finally show that the objects 
are sacred because they are consecrated. Only this last formula is abso- 
lutely to be recommended , the others should only be used very discreet- 
ly. 

Chant: Teach a Sanctus which can be sung after the Preface. 

Commentary during the Mass : The audience must be shown all the 
gestures denoting respect which the priest makes with regard to 
the consecrated objects. 


Genuflections : Like a vassal to his suzerain. 
Kissing the altar, paten, the gospel (ad-orare, put to the mouth : ad-os). 


8 Fach of these countersigns can be the subject of intermediate meetings ; meals 
of joy, of unity, of peace, etc. We can only give here the skeleton of an initiation 
into the essence of the Mass. Wishing to show the Mass as a meal of peace, we went 
to Luke, xxrv, 36-43, where the subjects of pcace and food are associated. Later the 
boys’ attention can be drawn to this theme of peace ina great number of the 
prayers for Lent and the time after Pentecost (several of which were composed at the 
time of the invasions of the Roman Empire by the barbarians). If circumstances 
permit, the kiss of peace may be given before Communion. 

However, generally speaking, meetings of this kind come better at the end of the 


instruction. 
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Signs of the cross (which are far from all being blessings, but are very 
often a gesture indicative of holiness). 


In conclusion, the older ones can be made to understand that 
the Christian lives in a world beyond him, made up of objects and 
gestures which belong to heaven, to the City on High, in which he is 
no more than an ‘‘ initiate ”’. 

Exercises : Look up in the Ordinary of the Mass all the expressions 
which insist on the sacred value of things : panem sanctum, vm- 
maculatam hostiam, sancta sacrificia, Sancta Sanctorum, etc. 

Countersigns : The dignity of the Christian, the importance of ges- 
ture, such as genuflections. 


III. THE SANCTIFYING REPAST 


Subject : At Mass there are not only objects to be consecrated ; 
the sanctification extends to all the participants : priests, servers, 
faithful, the whole Church. The Mass presupposes consecrated 
things and consecrates them further. 

Reading : Leviticus, xxi (sanctity of the priest, to be adapted). 

Commentary : Sanctification at Mass spreads from things to per- 
sons. It works specially at the Communion (Sancta sanctis), but 
throughout the celebration, certain gestures in particular evoke 
this diffusion of sanctity : the incensing, the kiss and the bless- 


ing. 


Before Mass as well as in the course of it) the ceremony of incensing 

may be carried out and its structure explained : 

The priest first of all incenses God (the cross) because He is holy, 

Then he incenses the altar and the offerings because they are holy, 

Then the deacon incenses the priest because he is holy, 

Next, he incenses the faithful because they too are holy. (The mar- 
tyrs died because they would not incense idols, but the Church 
is not afraid to incense its members.) 

In the same way, the ceremony of the kiss : 

The priest kisses the altar, the paten, the chalice because they are holy. 

Then he kisses the ministers and they him because they are holy. 

Then the deacon conveys the kiss of peace to the faithful because they 
are holy. 

(One may make the experiment of the kiss of peace outside Mass and 
then, if it is successful, doit again during the Mass, but at very 
long intervals.) 

In the same way, the sign of the cross : 
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The priest signs the consecrated offerings, the gospel, the Word of God. 

He signs himself when he calls down upon himself the holiness of God 
(Supplices te rogamus). 

He signs the faithful in the final benediction. 


Chant : The Sanctus or some suitable chant. 

Commentary during the Mass: If possible this Mass will be cele- 
brated with ministers, so as to have the ceremony of incensation 
and the kiss of peace. The commentator will recall at each stage 
the process explained above. He will underline the texts which 
speak of the sharing of this holiness between God (Sanctus), 
the objects (cf. the preceding lesson), the faithful (plebs sancta), 
and the saints (Communicantes). 

Exercises : Carry the preceding one further. Enquire into the fruits 
of sanctity given by Communion, as described in the post- 
communion prayers. 

Countersigns : Respect for every Christian, the ideal of purity 
(the kiss, a sign of respect not of passion), the sense of the priest- 
ly character of charity which derives from participation in the 
same sanctity. 


IV. THE STATE OF GRACE 


This gathering may or may not be combined with the preceding. 
Because of its interest, however, 1t might well be kept separate. 
Subject : The Mass sanctifies us, but not without our collaboration. 
Reading : Matthew, xxii, 1-14 (XIX Sunday after Pentecost). 
Commentary : A wedding garment is necessary. What is it ? 

The celebrant enters and robes in front of his pupils. The sacred 
vestments represent the wedding garment of the gospel. ® 

When that is done, we say: The priest is now robed in the 
wedding garment, symbol of the state of grace in which he 
must be in order to be able to celebrate. And where is yours ? 

We then recall the white robe of baptism, our Sunday clo- 
thes, ... but chiefly the interior disposition which the garment 
symbolizes. We must therefore be careful to put ourselves in the 
necessary dispositions : the Mass offers holiness, though we 
must be able to receive it (One can here make them recite 
the Conjfiteor after the priest at the foot of the altar). 

Chant : Learn a Kyrie. 


9 For a commentary on the vestments (and also, in a general way, on the Mass) 
cf. CROEGAERT, Fites et priéves du sacrifice de la messe, 3 vols., Malines, Dessain, 1950. 
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Commentary during the Mass : This will bear mainly on the humble 
attitude of the celebrant (inclinations, beating the breast). 
If the audience is composed of schoolboys one may make them 
do the same with him. The passages asking for grace in the 
Ordinary of the Mass are pointed out (Supplices, Memento, 
Kyrie). In accordance with an old tradition of the Church an 
intention may be made with each Kyrie eleison. Also there 
will be a period of silence between the Oremus and the collect 
during which the boys should be invited to make their own 
prayer. 
Exercises : To look up in some of the collects of the missal the 
kinds of graces which the Church asks for during the Mass. 
Countersigns : Christian humility : to feel oneself in a world offer- 
ed to us, in which we make ourselves small (inclination) so as. 
to leave God His place. Intentions during prayers. 

From these few examples it seems possible to construct a pro- 
gressive teaching on the Mass for boys. We cannot develop the mat- 
ter in further detail within the limits of this article. 

Suffice it to point out some important subjects: the Love-Feast 
in which we dwell on the union which exists at Mass between the 
priest and the faithful (Christian charity which is hierarchic) ; 
at this lesson the boys will be taught to dialogue the Dominus 
vobiscum and the Amen which open and close each important sec- 
tion of the Mass. Next we show them the faschal feast : one detail of 
the priest’s vestments will be the starting point : his chasuble is. 
a travelling cloak, the Mass is the viaticum by means of which we 
pass from Egypt to Israél, from sin to grace, from death to life. 
Here we can present the sacrificial feast : the source of sanctity which 
is condensed in the Mass comes from its being a feast in the course 
of which and by means of which a sacrifice takes place : it is the 
Pasch of Christ going to death and rising again. This sacrificial idea 
will be linked up with the presence of the cross on the altar, the 
‘* tomb ’’ of the martyrs in the altar stone (the martyrs represent 
us at the sacrifice of Christ). This will be the occasion of going on to 
the subject of offering. The attention of the boys will be drawn 
chiefly in this sacrificial feast to the prayers which immediately 
follow the consecration, the Agnus Dei which is sung, etc. 

It is to be noted that the ‘‘ intuitive method ”’ becomes fainter as. 
the initiation progresses : this will be the time to introduce more 
texts so as to accustom the boys to finding the essence of the Mass 
in the liturgical texts and the fundamental sentiments which ought 
to animate Christians taking part in Christ’s sacrifice. 


Attendance at Mass 


by Louis EvELy 
Head of Cardinal Mercier College, Braine-l’Alleud, Belgium 1 


FOREWORD 


I. Community Masses. 


The following observations arise out of experience in the particu- 
lar setting of a boarding school. We have three hundred and twenty 
five boarders divided into eight groups living in different houses. 
Each house contains thirty to fifty pupils according to age, character, 
development, thus forming very real units. Everyone can get to 
know each other. The way of life is adapted to age and needs. 
Moreover, the pupil does the arranging. He is one of a limited num- 
ber, organized in teams, enjoying relative independence, having 
their own rules, heads, traditions, and above all an esprit de corps. 
When they go to Mass, it is a group Mass celebrated by their own 
chaplain and, if possible, in their own chapel. Every morning, 
therefore, eight Masses are said in the school for distinct units. 


2. The religious spirit of the pupils. 


Our pupils vary very much in their religious quality. About a 
quarter of them are from good Catholic families where they have learnt 
respect for religion, regular practice, and above all, to be sincere 
in carrying out their spiritual duties. But the majority belong to 
families which are little more than nominally Catholic. The children 
have been brought up to routine practice. Religion is a part of their 
lives, but not an important part, and is often subordinated to other 


interests. 
Our first task with these latter is to show them that they need not 


1 Rev. Louis EvELY, born 1910. Doctor of Law and Philosophy (Louvain). Head- 
master of Cardinal Mercier College. — Address: Collége Cardinal Mercier, Braine- 
VAlleud, Betcium (Editor’s note). 
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consider themselves good Catholics, that religion is something quite 
other than what they think it is, and that they must not judge it by 
their own standards. We have to make them catechumen-minded. 
It would be a sort of profanation to use for their instruction the 
religious mysteries reserved for the faithful. Lacking the imagina- 
tion to arrange any initiation to the Mass (dry masses, paraliturgy) 
some people have just used the Mass itself, but with trimmings and 
commentaries and distractions from it. We have at times singled 
out ina group those who were allowed to remain after the offertory. 
The others went out after what would be sufficient for morning prayer 
and went to read or write in the study hall. This was only a tempo- 
rary arrangement, but it did much to raise the Mass in the estima- 
tion of the pupils. 

Our principle with boys of this kind is one of discretion. We do 
not have many religious exercises, but those we do insist upon are 
carefully planned. We try to put a high ideal before them, making 
them be honest, generous, responsible, and leading them to physi- 
cal and moral efforts which reveal to them their own frailty as 
well as the helps of strength and peace which religion brings. As 
they are normally inclined to seeking pleasure and comfort, it is 
useless to expect them to understand the need to have recourse to 
supernatural forces : their life does not call forth the whole of their 
natural strength. So by creating an ideal and getting them to exam- 
ine their fidelity to it, they will begin to have a sense of sin and 
feel the need for supernatural help. 

Later, they will learn that the essential thing about religion is 
not the help it gives in the attainment of an ideal, but in the recog- 
nition of the primacy of God and His love. 


I. LIBERTY OR OBLIGATION 


Many teachers today have such unpleasant memories of compul- 
sory Mass attendance in their youth that they react violently 
against all constraint in matters of religion. They are mistaken. In 
any educational process you must have some gradual transition from 
a minimum of constraint to a maximum of liberty. In the training 
for life, obligation is to be expected for a fairly lengthy period. Our 
pupils are not so good that they will go to Mass if it is made optional. 
And they are not so bad as not to pray when they are obliged to go. 
What would happen to their classes, meals, times for going to bed 
and getting up if these things were not made obligatory ? There 
are many things we were forced to do when young, and which we 
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now do spontaneously. In our hearts we are grateful to those 
teachers who, although stern, did our thinking for us. If some people 
continue to go to Mass on leaving school it is because they have 
come to understand and appreciate it after a long period of obli- 
gation. 

Freedom and obligation, duty and love, constraint and inclina- 
tion are not incompatible, though many teachers have fondly imag- 
ined that the one would follow upon the other. The whole art of the 
educator is gradually to make himself unnecessary, and, with this 
in view, to foster personal reasons for believing, praying and acting 
which will eventually take the place of rules and routine. The real 
difficulty is how to regulate the educator’s intervention according 
to the precise needs of the pupil. 

If it goes too far, it is crushing and eliminates any willingness. 
If it is insufficient, discipline fails to be maintained ; too much strain 
is placed on the child’s will, and it breaks. It is false to want to try 
and build the whole structure of education upon so fragile a basis. 
We must, of course, win the consent of the child by showing rea- 
sons and creating an atmosphere of trust, but we must back up this 
consent with our authority for as long as he needs it. 


We have said that education begins with compulsion and ends 
with freedom. We will have failed badly if in Rhetoric attendance 
at Mass were not optional and boys did not go. 

Our problem is to effect that transition from compulsion to 
personal conviction. 

I will now describe how each group sets about this task, using 
methods which vary according to time, group and success or fail- 
ure. 

We generally begin the year with a testing period of a month ora 
term during which Mass is obligatory. We have tried the opposite. 
We began the year with one group leaving Mass out of the time- 
table as though we had forgotten about it. Soon some of the boys 
asked for it and we arranged it for them. The time came when the 
others could no longer pretend to take no notice and had to make 
a choice. This gave rise to an eloquent, amusing and vigorous little 
speech on the part of the leader of the group at a meeting on reli- 
gious matters. The important thing, we repeat, is not to make Mass 
obligatory or optional, but to make the pupils put to themselves the 
question of Mass and consider their own attitude to it. 

Different ways of making Mass optional. 


1. Make Mass obligatory for so many days each week. Those who do not 
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go must, however, get up at the same hour and go to the study-place. The 
advantage of this is to help boys who become bored with routine. But as yet 


there is no freedom. 

2. Make Mass optional, but frequently arrange group Masses for some par- 
ticular intention when you expect everyone to be present. 

3. Mass is optional for the older boys and compulsory for the younger ones. 

4. The best system is to make Mass optional for all those who make a 
personal request to the group master. Leave is to be renewed every month 
when the pupil comes and talks with the teacher. The boy reports how he has 
used his freedom, even during the holidays since he is also free then. This 
method is used with our day scholars as well, who are under the care of their 
form master. If the master has any tact and influence, these examinations of 


conscience are very fruitful. 


All these measures are quite inadequate unless there be at the 
same time a campaign to encourage attendance at Mass : an expla- 
nation of the Mass, a weekly meeting at which the group master 
examines frankly with the boys the reasons for their absence. The 
admission must come from the boy, as also the suggested remedy. 
The educator must be careful to exercise a very discreet control. 
A boy may have sound reasons for his own absence, but if he hears. 
that no one has attended he is deeply shocked. 

Finally, it would be advisable now and again to return to compul- 
sory attendance for the older boys and to allow freedom to the 
younger ones. For us optional Mass is one means among many of 
arousing an interest in the Mass and stimulating his attention. 

Note : Even when Mass is obligatory, one must not use sanctions 
against a day scholar who does not come. One must reason with him, 
scold him, write to his parents or go and see them, give him some 
private Mass to serve... or even forbid him to take part in the reli- 
gious exercises of the college, but one must not victimize him. 


II. TAKING PART IN THE MASS 


If your optional Mass is as uninteresting as the obligatory Mass, 
the pupils will not come, and you have gained nothing by making 
it optional. If your obligatory Mass is active, communal, prayerful, 
I will find no fault with your making it compulsory. 

We try to give it these qualities by the following means : 

1. We consider that you cannot educate a crowd. You must split 
it up in order to create a suitable spirit. We have Mass for a group of 
fifty boys at most. There is a spirit in such a group, and so the 
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Mass is communitarian. Moreover, this method allows us to adapt 
our arrangements to the age and outlook of the pupils. 

2. We try to make the Mass as real as possible. The horror of the 
present liturgy is that one has an impression of pretence. During 
Mass the priest feels painfully insincere. He speaks, and no one 
listens ; he reads aloud and no one understands ; he calls, and no 
one answers ; he makes gestures, and no one looks ; he exhorts, and 
no one is moved ; he presides with his back to the assembly ! There 
is an offertory, but no one offers anything ; a communion, but_fre- 
quently no one communicates ; a gathering but no unity, and each 
reads his own book like ill-mannered folk reading their paper at the 
breakfast table. They keep to the back of the church, and if they 
raise their head, it is to see who is coming in or what is happening at 
the door, for nothing seems to be happening in front of them. We 
pretend to say Mass for people who pretend to be following it ! 

The remedy is to strive to be true. 

The pupils will come as close as possible to the priest, encircle 
him. They bring their chairs into the sanctuary and push their faces 
against the altar. They give the answers together, and sometimes, 
when few in number, they all serve in so far as no particular in- 
dividual is designated as server ; anyone comes forward when he 
sees something to be done. Selected boys read the proper in French, 
and with the younger ones they are dressed in albs and mount the 
pulpit. Sometimes, as they go into the dormitory at night they 
offer the host with which they wish to communicate next morn- 
ing. They dialogue the Mass in French and Latin or sing it, or lis- 
ten to a commentary. Sometimes they follow the Mass in gesture. 
Among the youngest boys, even at low Mass, we have lots of 
vested servers with lights, incense and books. 


There can be too much activity in all this, just as there was too 
much passivity in the days of our youth. The best among our pupils 
always ask for some silent Masses because they can pray better. 
A danger to be avoided is to have the pupils over-occupied during 
Mass. The celebrant may become a figure-head and feel he is in 
the way. The commentator becomes the important individual, 
whereas the priest should be the leader of the assembly. Against this 
danger we must rely upon the discreetness of the commentator and 
stress the authority of the priest who might well pronounce aloud 
the beginning of each prayer. 

Despite all these means it is seldom that an atmosphere is 
created at Mass. One needs a special occasion : the bereavement of 
a pupil, the house-master’s feast, a Mass intention that really stirs 
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them. It is far easier to organize impressive liturgies, e. g. prayer 
meetings with hymns, periods of silence and readings, than to make 
the Mass living. Sometimes at prayer services we have perceived a 
collective fervour coming over the boys. They are seized with awe 
at what they are doing together. And then, for the first time, we 
have seen what the Mass could and should be. The Mass will be true 
only when our pupils are filled with awe at what they are perform- 
ing. 

Sometimes the priest-educator, when he turns round towards the 
flock he has brought before God, feels discouraged and angry. He 
has to be a hardened man not to be tempted to put away his vest- 
ments and announce that there will be no Mass today because no 
one seems in the proper dispositions. He is tempted to dismiss all 
these wretches who come to take no part in the drama, understand 
nothing of this mystery, doze off when they come in, and only 
become awake when back in the playground. 

And yet, he restrains himself, for he knows that afterwards he 
would be seized with remorse, pity and compassion ; he knows he 
would let them come back and would himself bring them back 
to stand around his God. 

It is these two opposing sentiments which will urge us, if not to 
discover how to make Mass as fervent as we would desire, at least to 
communicate to those around us and our successors, by our very 
dissatisfaction, a sense of what Mass ought to be and what Mass 
is only in the presence of Saints. 
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College Religion Course 


by John J. Fernan, S. J. 
Head of Department of Religion, 
Le Moyne College, Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A.1 


The working out of a satisfactory religion course for Colleges 
is no easy matter. Perhaps an outline of the course given at Le 
Moyne College may be helpful to others, either by provoking crit- 
icism or suggesting ideas. For this reason we modestly offer the 
following account of what is being done at Le Moyne, begging the 
reader to pardon the necessarily sketchy character of these notes. 2 


1. General Objective of the Whole Course. 


A. Aim. — We aim to present Catholic Truth in such a way that 
students will deepen their understanding of it as an organic whole 
and be impelled to live out intelligently their functions as members 
of the Mystical Body of Christ. 

It is assumed that the essence of the good news of the Gospel is 
the new life we have in God. This is the core, the unifying principle 
of this course, the source of power and motivation which is to 
achieve our objective. All individual theological truths are studied in 
relation to this central fact. They are not studied merely for the 
speculative interest they have in themselves or for their polemic 
value. 

The over-all unity of this course may be stated generically in the 
following steps : 

The Life that is in Christ ; The Life of Christ communicated to the 


1 Rev. John J. FERNAN, born 1908. Studied humanities at St. Andrew-on-Hudson, 
philosophy at Woodstock (Maryland), theology at Innsbruck (Austria) and Wood- 
stock. Army chaplain 1944-6. Since demobilization has taught at Le Moyne, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. Has also given adult extra-mural course in religion. — Address: Le 
Moyne College, Faculty Residence, 953, James Street, Syracuse, 3, N. Y., U.S. A. 
(Editor’s note). 

2 Fr. FERNAN has presented the method of the first year in a previous number 
of Lumen Vitae, vol. IV (1949), pp- 301-5. 
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Church ; The Life of Christ given to the individual by the Church ; 
Asceticism, the means for safeguarding and developing the Life. 

An academic course is primarily concerned with truth. But we aim 
to present the truth in such a way that its goodness is constantly 
emphasized. This is implied in our object of giving a course that 
leads to action. 

We aim at an Ignatian “‘ realization ’’ of the fundamental dynam- 
ic truths of Christianity rather than the encyclopedic knowledge 
required of the professional theologian. We aim to have the students 
fall in love with the living Christ ; an intelligent love, based on as 
deep a knowledge as possible of Who He is. We want them to have 
the same love for His Mystical Body, and be overwhelmed with the 
realization that this same life of Christ has come down to them, 
the cells of the Body. 

In this course the student constantly sees himself as a cell in the 
Mystical Body ; he is imbued with the ‘“‘ sense of the collective 
responsibility of all for all ’’ (Pius XII) and sees that an apostolate 
of Catholic Action is inherent in the nature of Christian life. 


B. Scripture. — The literature studied in this course is prepon- 
derantly the New Testament, Gospels, Acts, Epistles of Paul. The 
reason for this is not merely that the Scriptures are inspired but that 
they record the roots of Christianity from which the whole tree has 
grown. 

However, we do not approach it with the idea of finding inspired 
texts to prove a dogma. We study it as a whole ; as the recording 
of the first forty years of Christian Life in Christ, the Head, and in 
the Church, His Body. 

The emphasis on Scripture does not mean that the teaching of 
Theologians or of the Councils is excluded. Some people express 
the fear that the mere emphasis of Scripture over Tradition will 
lead the students to an unbalanced view, — to the notion that the 
Scripture and not the teaching of the Church is the ‘* Rule of 
Faith ”’. 

In our course we study the Scripture as the earliest teaching of the 
Church. When we take the Encyclicals in Third Year, the students 
are not conscious of any violent transition. These letters to the Mod- 
ern World are presented as of equal authority, as far as doctrine 
is concerned, with Paul’s letters to the Corinthians. The whole 
doctrine of the Mystical Body, both in Paul and in the Encyclical, 
make it expressly clear that the Church is the norm and rule of 
faith. This is not a mere thesis which we prove and then ignore ; 


it is a fact that the student sees as inherent in the concrete life of the 
Church. 
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2. First year syllabus. 


A. Aim and Matter. — The aim in this year is to make the stu- 
dents understand the four Gospels in themselves, since all the rest 
of the Catholic literature supposes that these records are thoroughly 
known ; know Christ as a living Person, with human and divine 
nature ; understand the juridical nature of the Church which Christ 
founded. The matter studied is the origins of the Gospels, the Gos- 
pels as genuine, authentic, historical documents ; the Gospels as 
inspired documents ; and finally, the characteristic features of each 
Gospel. 

While these lectures are being given, the students read and out- 
line the four Gospels. Some of the major difficulties about the 
meaning of the text are answered in class before the regular lecture. 
The idea is that the students read and understand the substance 
of each individual Gospel as a prelude to the chronological treat- 
ment of events in the life of Christ. Only the main, general charac- 
teristics of each Gospel are studied. 


B. The Jewish World at the time of Christ. — Some background 
of Old Testament is necessary for an understanding of the life of 
Christ and of Paul’s Epistles. So, we give a brief outline of Old 
Testament, with special reference to the Patriarchs, Prophets, 
Law and Liturgy of the Old Testament ; we also bring out the dis- 
tortion of the Messianic Hope, showing the contributory social, 
political and religious elements ; and we explain how this distortion 
affected Christ’s economy of teaching. 


C. The Life of Christ up to and exclusive of the Last Supper. — 
The events are treated chronologically according to the Ignatian 
method of contemplation. But, while the treatment is affective, 
emphasis is placed on intellectual appreciation of significance. 

We do not run through these events with the single. idea of add- 
ing up one proof after another that Christ is Messias and God. 
We are interested in what kind of Messias and what kind of God- 
Man He is. We look at every manifestation of His humanity and 
divinity because we want to know and love Him as a living person. 
The intellectual conviction that Christ is divine grows apace with 
this process. But our method is by indirection ; it is the goodness of 
His divinity shining in His humanity — His mercy, power, justice, 
fidelity, patience, obedience and so forth, — that we look at in 
each concrete revelation. 

This emphasis on the goodness of the truth is based on the solid 
doctrine that faith is a matter of willing as well as of understanding. 
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Concerning our third objective, it is impossible to know the life 


of Christ without seeing the nature of the Kingdom which He 
established. This Kingdom is : spiritual (e. g. Sermon on the Mount), 
hierarchic (Choice of the Twelves ; Primacy of Peter), divine and 
human, etc. 

The details are seen in the order in which they were revealed. 
They are tied together into a complete picture at the end of the year. 

One can see from this how the other elements of our course are 
contained in first year. This is what we mean by organic unity ; 
all of the ideas of the whole course are contained in each year of it, 
their evolution into full growth merely changing the emphasis with 
which they are seen from year to year. In first Year the emphasis is 
on the Head ; in Second and Third Years on the Body; and in 
Fourth Year on the individual member. 


D. Dogmatic Summary of Christology and Ecclestology. — It must 
be remembered that all the doctrine contained in this general review 
has been formally taught and repeated with its countless concrete 
applications and implications throughout the course. The purpose 
of the summary is to strip the doctrine of the concrete circumstances 
in which it was studied piecemeal and to see the body of abstract 
truths in their logical unity. These truths do not have to be proved ; 
it is sufficient to refer to texts or whole chapters of Scripture which 
the student has already studied minutely : Christ is true God and 
true Man ; we give a brief statement of the Hypostatic Union with 
its consequences (knowledge of Christ ; His Holiness ; Motherhood 


of Mary...), and we summarize the juridical nature, structure and — 


function of the Church. 


3. Second Year Syllabus. 


A. Aim and Matter. — The student has to complete the study of 
the Gospels as such and to understand the Sacrifice of Christ as the 
act by which He merited that His Life be communicated to the 
Church. He must also study the Mass as the Church’s continuation 
of the Sacrifice of Christ. 

The student begins where he left off, not by recalling that he 
meditated on the life of Christ in First Year, but by continuing to 
meditate on it. The events themselves (Last Supper, Passion and 
Death) are the factual basis of the doctrine that will be more com- 
pletely analyzed in the rest of Second Year. The main theme of 
First Year is carried over and completed, e. g., Christ’s declaration 


of His divinity at His Trial and His proof of it in the Resurrection ; — 


the Commission of the Apostles at the Ascension. The foundation 
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is laid (Discourse at Last Supper, Resurrection, Ascension) for the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit and of grace which will be studied in 
Third and Fourth Years. 


B. Original Justice and Original Sin. — Our purpose now is to 
understand, as fully as we can, the significance of the historical re- 
demption we have seen at the Last Supper and on the Cross. The 
core of the matter is an understanding of the supernatural. Christ 
restored what Adam lost. We look in detail at Adam’s original 
supernatural state. We study in Genesis and in the Epistle to the 
Romans the fact and meaning of man’s de-supernaturalization. 
Then, in the Liturgy of Baptism, we see the re-supernaturalization 
that comes through the Cross. 

Using the ritual of Baptism as a text, we draw out from the 
prayers and ceremonies the various effects of Baptism. From what 
the Church does and says and prays for in the Liturgy we analyze the 
characteristics of the new life. Here all the elements of justifica- 
tion are seen in relation to the Cross of Christ. All the rest of our 
course is contained in this part of Second Year. But the supernatural 
is not something to be grasped in a thesis or a definition. Here we 
give the students a conspectus of what it is ; the rest of the course is 
designed to seeing its reality in flesh and blood. { 


C. Nature of Sacrifice. Sacrifices of the Old Law. The Sacrifice of 
Christ. — To understand the nature, congruity, value of the Cross 
and of the Mass it is necessary to see how sacrifice is the supreme 
expression of religion as an act of adoration, thanksgiving, petition, 
satisfaction. 

Then we look at the bloody and unbloody sacrifices of the Old 
Law, as figures of the great Sacrifice. Finally, we look at Christ’s 
Sacrifice as the one and only Redemption, Atonement, Sacrifice. 
These three viewpoints of the one reality are clearly distinguished 
and the errors of the ‘* Reformers ”’ are pointed out sufficiently 
to make the Catholic doctrine clear. 


D. Epistle to the Hebrews. — Person of Christ superior to any 
mediator of the Old Testament (CC. I-IV). — Christ’s priesthood 
contrasted with the levitical priesthood (CC. V-VIII). — Sacrifice of 
Christ contrasted with Old Testament sacrifices (CC. VITI-XIII). 

We do not study this Epistle to gather an assortment of texts to 
prove various dogmas. We enter into the living situation of the 
Jewish Christians, hated by both Romans and Jews, separated from 
the worship of their ancestors with all its pomp and splendor. They 
long for the glories of the past ; for the Temple and the Holy of 
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Holies and the rich Liturgy of the Jewish sacrifices. They are in 
danger of apostasy. 

Hence Paul states the cold, abstract truths, seen and defined in 
the preceding section, in warm, emotional, rhetorical terms. The 
doctrine is stated in inspired language. 

Paul spends several chapters in desperate appeals, showing them 
that to live up to the true glories of the past they must not turn 
back to the symbol but hold on to the reality towards which their 
ancestors kept advancing at so much cost to themselves. He cites 
instance after instance of the intrepid faith of these ancestors. We 
follow him through it all because they are our ancestors too and we 
also need the motivation. The fact that the subject here is ** faith ”’ 
rather than redemption is not an irrelevance. We are interested in our 
Sacrifice as a reality more than as a concept. And the reality implies 
a sharing in the sacrifice for which strong faith is needed. 

The strong faith of the Jewish ancestors mentioned by Paul 
reminds us of our Christians martyrs who are mentioned in the 
Canon of the Mass, of whom Paul is one. Such rhetoric of the Holy 
Spirit prepares the heart for the fact that the Mystical Body, every 
member of it, is incorporated into the sufferings and redemptive 
work of Christ. 


E. Sacrifice of the Church. — The dogmatic summary is concern- 
ed with such topics as, Necessity, Reality, Nature of the Sacri- 
fice of the Mass ; the Essence, Effects, Value and Participants of the 
Mass. It is a doctrinal synthesis of what we saw at the Last Supper 
and an application to the Mass of the doctrine of the Cross that is 
studied earlier. 

The parts of the Mass and each individual prayer are then studied 
in detail to show the above dogmas in the concrete beauty of the 
Liturgy. The Liturgy reveals how our gifts, representing our lives, 
are transformed into Christ and offered to the Father as our Sacri- 
fice with and in and through Christ, our Head. 


4. Third Year Syllabus. 


A. Aim and Matter. — This year our objective is : to know the 
literature of the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles of Saint Paul 
in their historical setting because all Catholic Tradition and Litera- 
ture suppose this knowledge ; to see in the concrete how the life of 
Christ has been communicated to the Church, just as we did with 
the life of Christ in First Year ; to understand the doctrinal signifi- 
cance of this life as formulated and applied to concrete situations by 
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Saint Paul. To see the complete doctrinal formulation of it in the 
Encyclicals on the Holy Spirit and on the Mystical Body. 

The matter for study includes the Acts of the Apostles, some 
further epistles of St. Paul (cf. infra), and two papal encyclicals. 


B. The Acts of the Apostles. — Christ was first known as a man. It 
was only gradually that the Apostles came to realize that He could 
not be summed up in human terms alone. This revelation was made 
through day-to-day association with the living Christ. 

God uses the same economy in revealing the Mystical Christ. In 
the Acts the Mystical Body is seen fully formed and living out the 
first thirty years of its life, manifesting in rhythmic cycles the pattern 
it will follow in the generations to come. 

A manifestation of divine life in the Church causes a growth of 
the Mystical Body. After a period of rest and consolidation, comes a 
twofold suffering: external conflict of persecution, and internal 
conflict manifesting the human weakness. 

When it is purified the Body goes through each element of the 
cycle again. The evidence is breath-takingly clear that the Holy 
Spirit is the soul of the Church ; that Christ, her Head, is constantly 
active as such ; that God’s providence makes all things work unto 
Her good. 

We study the humanity as well as the divinity of the Mystical 
Christ and this is as necessary for an understanding of the whole as 
it was in the case of Christ. Let me give but one example of how 
revealing this process is :— Peter deciding the issue of Judaism at 
the Council of Jerusalem, is conscious of infallibility in writing the 
decree that the Gentiles are not bound by the Mosaic Law ; they are 
enjoined, nevertheless, to observe the Law regarding unclean meats. 
This gesture to the prejudice of the Jewish Christians, shows how 
infallibility works in the flesh. The students are easily scandalized 
at the temporizing of the Church in the face of human, political, 
social institutions. Here, together with infallibility, they glimpse 
how it has to be applied to life. 

Again, immediately after his infallible decision, Peter, sensitive 
to criticism, absents himself from the tables of the Gentiles. Paul 
rebukes him for the ‘* scandalous hypocrisy. ’’ The distinction 
between infallibility and impeccability is given us in the concrete. 


Grace. — While our main theme in Third Year is the life in the 
Body as a whole, we also study all the elements of Justification 
in the concrete as a preparation for the further analysis next year. 
In the Acts every type of Grace is seen throbbing with life in human 
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beings. When we see them, we call them by their names but we are 
content to wait until next year to go more deeply into the theology 
of these things. 

The appreciation of these realities in the Church and her members 
is deepened by the contrasting spirit of the world which is also seen 
in the flesh. The students are moved to fear and pity and hate for 
this state of bondage which led the Ephesians to keep shouting with 
parched throats: *‘ Great is Diana of the Ephesians ”’. 

This contrast is found in individuals too ; and the examples of 
converts do not?require?any involved theological argument to 
show that these things are priceless supernatural realities and pure 
gifts of God. 


C. Epistles of Saint Paul. — We have said that the Epistles of 
St. Paul are treated in their entirety. It is surprising how much more 
interesting and understandable they are when read in this way. 

Let me use the Epistle to the Galatians to show just this difference 
in our approach. After studying the Council of Jerusalem which 
condemned the notion that we can be saved by our own efforts, we 
follow Paul (The Acts) through every step of his missionary journey 
in Galatia. The students see his tireless work, his constant suffering 
to found these little Churches. They have an interest in the fate 
of these souls left to face the wolves with no Mass, no Sacraments, 
no human Shepherd after Paul is gone. Then they see the Judaizers 
dogging the footsteps of Paul, tearing up the seed as fast as it is. 
planted, laying murderous hands on the Mystical Christ in His 
infancy. 

With this background the students have an interest in the Epis- 
tle to the Galatians and it is more to them than abstract doctrine. 
They understand the thunderings of Paul, they share his “indigna- 
tion, they see and feel his quivering solicitude, they have an acute 
interest in the;way he separates the vicious error from the ‘truth. 

Later, when we get to the dogma of Grace in the abstract and 
deal with the Pelagians and Semi-Pelagians, it is easy to show that. 
these heresies are nothing but Judaism in another form. In fact, 
the modern Pelagianism is easy to see as stemming from the same 
root tendency that was in the human nature of the Jews. 3 

Anyone who has taught Grace to college students can see the 
advantage of working up from the roots of Christianity rather 
than from the top of the tree down. It is a frustrating experience in 
refuting Pelagianism to bring these students to the Councils who. 
quote Paul and then to take them back to Paul to look at texts. 
with no contexts, trying to explain first what the text means with 
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reference to the Judaists and, at long last, how it applies to the 
Pelagians. The whole thing is a juggling of abstract concepts in the 
most confusing way. 

I do not mean to say that this teaching of Paul is a continual 
thriller. Religion teachers especially must be on guard against 
the natural tendency to feed the student only what he will find ap- 
pealing and comfortable at the moment. Studying Paul means sweat 
for student and teacher alike. But it is possible to learn to see a 
Chapter as a whole and to grasp the meaning and beauty of it 
without getting bogged down in difficult exegesis. The teacher 
must learn where to pass over lightly the kinks in a sentence that 
are just peculiarities of style and where, on the other hand, to plough 
deep into such key expressions as, ‘‘ Christ redeemed us from the 
curse of the Law. ”’ 


Mystical Body. — The fact that Paul begins to interpret the life 
of the Church does not mean that we read an Epistle only to gather 
up appropriate texts and to string them together as the doctrine 
of the Mystical Body. We look at the living, pulsating Body itself, 
mirrored in the Epistles as truly as in the Acts. 


The First Epistle to the Corinthians is full of examples of this. 
The human nature of the Corinthians leads them to dispute about 
the relative greatness of their teachers. Against this ‘*‘ human wis- 
dom ’’ Paul opposes the reminder of their true life and norm. 
Only those who have a supernatural mind, the mind of Christ, can 
know the Mystical Christ. The doctrine of the Mystical Body is there 
but in dynamic function rather than in static definition. 

The rich outpouring of the Spirit on the Corinthians is seen in the 
profusion of the charismatic gifts. But concupiscence infects the 
Body, so full of sublime life, with envy, jealousy, dispute. The Soul 
of the Body, through Paul, lays down the rules of order and modera- 
tion and correct evaluation restoring harmony and strength and 
peace : the incorporation into Christ is the answer to all things. 


Colossians and Ephesians ascend more and more, as though we 
had planned it, from the concrete to the abstract formulation of 
significance. And they complement each other: the one Epistle 
dwelling more on the nature and sublime dignity of the Head ; the 
other on the Body and its members in relation to the Head and to 
one another through the one Holy Spirit who is in them all. 


In the Epistles of Paul we carry the whole Body of Christ from 
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- page to page and our consciousness of the whole is never lost while 
we focus our attention on a part. 

The moral passages in Paul’s Epistles broaden and deepen the 
Sermon on the Mount and contain all that in Fourth Year will be 
formulated in a logical unity in the study of Asceticism. It is a moral- 
ity full of social consciousness and countains all the basic elements 
of a program of Catholic Action. It is Christo-centric, based on a 
perception of who He is and how we are related to Him. * 


D. Encyclicals on the Holy Spirit and the Mystical Body. — These 
encyclicals sum up the revelation with all the order, completeness 
and clarity of insight into its implications that have accrued in 
the last two thousand years. The student is enabled to see Her, 
not as something theoretical or abstract or like a specimen in the 
laboratory, but as a living reality of which he, here and now, is a 
part and in whose divine life he shares. 

The Encyclical on the Holy Spirit is studied as a prelude to 
that on the Mystical Body. The reason is that Leo XIII stresses 
the relation of the Holy Spirit to the Trinity, and Pius XII sup- 
poses the fuller knowledge of ‘ appropriations’ in his description 
of the new creation. 

In the 130 paragraphs of his Encyclical Pius XII has more than 
150 quotations from Scripture, most of them from Saint Paul. 
It would not be a pleasant task to teach this document to students 
with no scriptural background. As it is, they are in a position to ap- 
preciate the analysis and application which Pius XII adds to what 
Paul said. And, aside from doctrinal content, we want the students 
to learn from reading these encyclicals how to read others. The for- 
mal, complicated style, the lofty philosophic tone are barriers that 
have to be broken down to taste the real food and drink contained in 
the doctrine. Having done this and appreciated the results, the stu- 
dents have the key and incentive for doing the same with other 
encyclicals. 


5. Fourth Year Syllabus. 


A. Aim and Matter. — The objective of the fourth year is : 1) To 
complete the study of the literature of Saint Paul witha study of the 
Epistle to the Romans. 2) A doctrinal study of all the elements of 


8 As a practical accompaniment of our study of Saint Paul we have the students 
note and study with special emphasis those passages which are used in the Missal, 
— approximately seventy of them. 


a_i. 
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Justification. We saw Grace in the concrete in Third Year (Acts and 
Epistles). We see it again in the literary presentation of the Epistle 
to the Romans. But now we want a formal doctrinal analysis and 
synthesis as we had of the Mystical Body in Third Year. 3) Asce- 
tical practice as the means of developing the life of Grace. 


B. Epistle to the Romans. — This is the most difficult of the Epis- 
tles. But it is also Paul’s crowning work, summarizing the whole 
message of his Apostolate. It is fitting, then, especially since its 
theme is Justification, that it should be the literary summary of all 
that we have seen in this course on the Life in the individual Chris- 
tian. 

The first few chapters are the classic description of the pitiable 
degradation and helplessness of humanity without Christ. The Jews 
too are caught in the bondage of sin. Neither circumcision of the 
flesh nor the dead works of the Law can free them from the uni- 
versal law of sin and death. 

Then, in answer to the yearning of all creation, the Redeemer 
comes. ‘* We are buried with him by means of Baptism unto death 
in order that, just as Christ has risen from the dead through the 
glory of the Father, so we also may walk in newness of life. ”’ 

Paul takes up also the problem of Israel’s rejection from the King- 
dom. It is ‘‘ predestination ’’ set in the classical historical drama. 
God’s freedom of choice and the gratuity of Grace are discussed and 
exemplified. The inscrutability of the Providence of God is glimpsed 
in the good that resulted to the Gentiles from the fault of the Jews 
and the good that will eventually come to the Jews when, jealous of 
the Gentiles, they too obtain mercy. 

We try also to be faithful to Paul’s psychological approach. We 
do not teach this hard truth in abstract isolation from all the other 
truths. We keep appealing to the unshakeable hope in God and 
indomitable love of Christ which Paul appeals to as the only cure 
for the pain of the mystery. We insist that this pain is in the very 
nature of hope, — “‘ for hope that is seen is no longer hope. ’? We 
show them the complete self-surrender implied in the nature of 
*¢ trust in God ”’ and yet we lay down, with Paul, the things that 
must be meditated on to keep this trust an act of living hope. 

It was a very gratifying experience at the end of this part of the 
course to find so many of the students expressing the fruit they got 
from it in some such terms as: ‘‘ I never realized before how com- 
pletely we depend on God. ”’ 


C. Dogma. — In this section, we expound what are Actual Grace, 
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Sanctifying Grace, Infused Virtues (Theological and Moral), Gifts of 
the Holy Spirit, Fruits of the Holy Spirit, and finally the Beati- 
tudes. A full treatment, following traditional divisions, is given of 
nature and effects, but with less attention to the historical evolution 
of these doctrines through controversy to the present formulation, 
and with more emphasis on practical implications and potentialities. 

As we used the concrete life in the Church as the foundation for _ 
this abstract doctrine, so now we look back to it and draw from it a 
wealth of examples to illustrate the abstract truth. 


D. Asceticism. — Actually we begin the formal treatment of 
Asceticism in the preceding section of the course. The nature of the 
spiritual life, its growth in the Christian Virtues, the degrees of its 
perfection are all contained in the dogmas concerning Justification.. 

But now we begin with a formal treatment of the nature of Chris-. 
tian Perfection, the obligation of tending to it, the characteristics of 
the purgative, illuminative and unitive ways. When we followed the 
rhythm of life in the Church in the Acts of the Apostles, we saw that 
these same cycles are obvious patterns in the lives of individual 
members. For example, Paul’s vision, purification, assimilation, 
conflict, suffering, rest and recuperation, — new vision, new con- 
flict and so on, manifest a continuing process which we watch in 
him all through his life. We watch it in many other individuals too, 
for example, in Peter and Stephen, and we see in them in miniature 
what we see in the Body as a whole. Now when we lay down the 
laws and patterns of the spiritual life, the students know what we 
are talking about. They have lived with it and have come to recog- 
nize the reality of it in themselves. 


Then we explain the practical exercises for developing a personal, 
spiritual life. Our emphasis in this treatment is on motive and prac-. 
tical method. In the beginning of the second term of Fourth Year: 
we outline the method of making a contemplation on the life of Christ. 
From them on, once a week for the fifteen weeks, as a prelude to. 
the regular lecture, we give points on one of the Mysteries of the 
Rosary. The students make a meditation on these Mysteries for at 
least fifteen minutes according to the Ignatian method and hand 
in a written report on the fruits they derived from it. When they get 
to the formal treatment of prayer they are consequently in a more 
receptive mood for the ‘* annotations ”? and the teacher gets light 
from these reports as to what to stress in class. The points them-. 
selves afford the teacher an opportunity to apply the ascetical doc- 
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trine being studied at the time and to show the students how medi- 
tation on that doctrine brings it home to their personal lives. 


Conclusion. 


From all that has been said we hope that one thing is clear, that 
we mean something very definite when we describe the unity of our 
course as ‘‘ organic ’’. The basic elements in the course are: The Life 
of Christ ; Christ’s Life in the Church ; Christ’s Life in the Member 
of the Church and Asceticism. 

We carry the whole Mystical Body from year to year and keep 
a consciousness of the living whole while studying the significance 
of the parts. 


Strengthening the Faith in Adolescents. 
The Witness of Sanctity 


by Pierre RANWEzZ, S. J. 


International Centre for Studies in Religious Education 1 


As we read the Gospels we see the disciples giving themselves 
wholeheartedly to Christ because they recognize in Him the mani- 
festation of God and in His extraordinary charity an expression of 
God’s holiness. 

Only by that very same process will men today be brought to 
accept or be strengthened in the faith. But Christ is not here in 
person ; He is present in the members of His Mystical Body. The 
most efficacious sign of God is the holiness of Christians. 

It is a great grace for a boy to have been in contact with a man 
wholly devoted to God. To have been trained by such a man — the 
sort of man of whom we say among ourselves ‘‘ he’s a saint ’? — 
is a priceless boon. 

But perfect holiness is a rare thing, and if we had to wait until we 
had achieved it in order to bear witness to Christ and help young 
people to grow in faith, we might well despair. But, thank God, 
sinful people can also in their own way bear testimony to holiness. 
Three conditions would seem to be required. First, they must be 
humbly aware of their sinfulness, not imagining that they are quite 
alright in their spiritual life. Second, they must have a great long- 
ing for God, revealed by their cooperation with grace to obtain 
the object of their desires. Third, they must show true charity, for 
a man concerned only with himself is a poor witness. 

Our Lord stressed this last point particularly : ‘*‘ The mark by 
which all men will know you for my disciples will be the love you 
bear one another ”’ (Jn., X11, 35). Now, first among our ‘ neigh- 
bours ’’ come those with whom we live and work. The mark of God 


1 Address : 27, rue de Spa, Brussels, BELGruM. 
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will, then, be the charity practised in those natural groups in which 
Christians find themselves. 

Mutual charity in such communities as family or school will be 
not only a sign of holiness but a means of becoming holy. It is by 
helping one another, sharing burdens and blessings that sinful 
people like ourselves will be saved and enjoy God for ever. For 
holiness is not an individual activity, it is an unselfish sharing with 
others. Paradoxically, this selflessness in giving and receiving is 
precisely what contributes best to the development of personality. 

Boys naturally look to their teachers and expect to find in them an 
example of holiness. They are scandalized if they perceive jealousy 
and rivalry ; on the other hand, they are edified when they see a 
staff united by a common love for Christ. 

The communities to which boys look for the sign of God are the 
family, the group of priests catering for their spiritual life, the 
teaching staff of their schools, and their school comrades. 

From each of these communities will be expected a twofold serv- 
ice: a manifestation of holiness by the exercise of charity and a 
warm welcome given to the boy ina common endeavour to advance 
spiritually. 

A main task of a priest-educator will be to strengthen the bonds 
of charity within these various communities. 


1. The Family. 


The family community is founded upon love ; first, the love of the 
spouses : a mutual giving, a receiving and a sharing, not only phys- 
ically, but mentally and spiritually. This love is directed towards 
the creating of new life. We may consider the threefold orientation 
of conjugal love, — towards the family, towards mankind and 
towards God — and see how it can be a light and help for the 
religious life of the adolescent. 

Love growsand develops in the movement towards a common aim. 
Like the love in God, the love of parents is creative of life. Its hopes 
are fulfilled in the birth of children. The children become capable of 
discovering the love of God of which their parents’love is an image. 
They are not simple spectators of this human love, but sharers in it. 
Generally, the birth of a child is a further bond drawing the spouses 
together. The new-born babe is a reflection of their love. Although 
distinct from them, it is theirs, and their union becomes closer in 
the presence of their offspring. What the new-born babe does uncon- 
sciously, the adolescent can do consciously and freely. By being 
worthy of his parents, I mean by combining docility and spontaneity 
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and showing gratitude to his parents for his own being, he increases 
that love of which he is the outcome, and he comes to understand 
better its religious significance. 

Family love is not confined to parents and children. It opens out 
upon the world. For the invitation to the spouses to bring forth new 
life, leads them to a giving of wider scope. Though belonging to a par- 
ticular family the children enter a wider fraternity. The universal- 
ity of their charity will be strongly influenced by the example of 
their parents. The spiritual importance of this universal charity 
of the whole family is evident. 

The love which the parents have for God is coloured by the love 
existing between themselves and that for their children. In their rela- 
tions with God they must indeed consider the home of which they 
are the soul. Their joint responsibility touches their supernatural life 
as well as their family life. They cannot engage upon any spiritual 
ascent, let us say in the matter of poverty or chastity or zeal 
for souls, unless the call from God has been heard by both spouses, 
and they have together prayed for light from Heaven, and both 
together have taken the decision and encouraged each other to be 
faithful to it. In that private domain of prayer and union with 
God their mutual love sustains them. Doubtless their prayer cannot 
be the same as their communing with each other, even though it be 
of heavenly things. Yet each can help the other to union with God 
by respecting certain times of silence ; they can sometimes suggest 
to each other thoughts for prayer, read aloud some spiritual book 
and pray side by side. They will separate when they reach that inner 
sanctuary where God awaits them, for intimacy with God is closer 
than that between husband and wife. Yet in these moments of 
prayer they are brought still nearer to one another in Jesus Christ, 
the King and Centre of all hearts. ? 

Such conduct will give rise in infants to a sense of the presence of 
God. The godliness of the parents will be a first introduction to the 
mystery of God. Then as the children grow up they can be made 
to share in the exercises of piety of the parents. In early infancy 
the child receives its religious notions from the mother. About the 
time of First Confession and First Communion the child’s piety be- 
comes more personal, although still associated with that of the 


* The conjugal piety we have here described supposes a mutual understanding 
and agreement above the ordinary. Yet we are not utopian. What we have 
written is based on examples known to us directly or indirectly. We must be care- 
ful not to urge married couples to forms of piety for which they have not received _ 
the grace. Prudence and discernment are necessary. 
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parents. During the child’s development, the parents should watch 
over him. More liberty will be allowed as he advances in age, without 
leaving him entirely alone. Family evening prayers will be a normal 
time for keeping together ; but these prayers, be it noted, instead 
of being a mechanical recital, should allow for spontaneity and 
improvisation. 

To conclude : within the family, more than anywhere else, the 
child and adolescent will come to hear the voice of God. In this 
climate of loving tenderness, it will be the God of mercy and love. 
Soon the child will himself be invited to bear this witness to God 
in his own heart. 


2. The Priests’ Community. 


The parents cannot give grace to their children. It comes from 
Jesus Christ. Now the priest comes to the child in the name of Christ. 
He confers the sacraments and delivers the message of salvation. The 
priest must also stand as the witness of Christ. The priest is an alter 
Christus. But Christ the Priest is not continued in any one priest 
alone, but rather in all priests joined together in the obedience, 
charity and truth of Christ. This common participation in the treas- 
ures of Christ should be manifested by community of thought, 
action and life in the priests. 

The priest will not be an individual devising his methods and 
distributing in his own name the benefits of education. Rather he 
will be the servant of the Master harmonizing his own efforts with 
those of his fellow servants. 

Priests whose task it is to form young Christians will make it their 
great concern to help and sustain one another and to cooperate with 
each other. We have in mind not only the priests forming the staff of 
a college or the chaplains of some group movement,-but of all these 
various groups together. They will keep in contact with each other. 
Each group of itself is but an incomplete image of Christ ; together 
they make up a humble but real image. 

We need docility and humility to learn the mind of Christ. Not one 
of us can claim to possess the whole truth or not require fresh 
lights upon it from others. Therefore, priests will consult each other, 
exchange points of view, and examine difficulties, never imagining 
they have now attained a clear vision of all truth. 

To act together they must avoid a spirit of appropriation. They 
must not usurp the authority of the parents nor regard a group of 
disciples as their exclusive domain. Their apostolic work will be a 
joint work. The priest-teachers of a college or the staff of a parish 
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will take care to plan together ; and if possible to carry it out to- 
gether ; and when the task is over, to meet again and pool their ex- 
periences. ' 

Such is the priestly charity to be aimed at and without which it 
would be better not to embark on any form of education. Failures 
may come and discourage ; immense difficulties may seem insur- 
mountable. One must be ever ready to start again without despairing 
of eventual success. 

The young Christians will not be mere spectators of priestly char- 
ity ; they will be invited to share in the religious life of their 
priests. 

Children of God and members of the Mystical Body, these young 
people are called to a spiritual transformation and apostolic task. 
The priests will prepare for this by inviting them to accompany 
them along the same road. The consciousness of a mutual respon- 
sibility will be a support. Without asking too much of them, the 
priests will lead on the young men to devote themselves to the es- 
sential needs of the Church. As with their fellow-priests, though not 
to the same degree, they will cooperate in thought, execution and 
personal sanctification. 

Catholic Action encourages the collaboration of layfolk in the 
apostolate of priests. This collaboration should begin early so that 
the needs of the Church may be made known to the young and they - 
may be urged to devote their lives to this way of giving glory to 
God. 

Youth is ready to perform generous actions, but for perseverance 
a young man needs some support. He expects from the priest, 
besides sacramental graces, an encouragement, a discreet solicitude, 
and selfless affection. The priest’s fidelity is stronger, for he has 
had a long experience and possesses a deeper faith. Even so, petty- 
mindedness and selfishness can lessen his worth. If he bears in 
mind his responsibility for the young, he will be constantly on his 
guard not to fail. 

The most profitable encounters will be when they are together at 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, at the administration and reception 
of the sacraments and united in a common prayer. 


3. The Teachers. 


Sometimes the teachers are priests; sometimes they are laymen. 


Even where they are laymen, a witness of Christian life is to be 
borne before the pupils. 


The teaching staff of a college is responsible for the transmission 
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of a culture. The pupils want more than a number of definite subjects 
to be learnt, they want the culture of the people to whom they 
belong. 

But before being transmitted, this culture must needs be discover- 
red and re-created in full harmony with tradition. Nor can this con- 
stant revision be obtained from books ; it requires making contacts 
with living beings. The teachers, then, will begin by working 
together in their research. As each brings his own temperament and 
special studies to bear, the net result will be something original. 

Adolescents are quick to appreciate the example of intellectual 
honesty and wide human understanding displayed by their masters 
living together in a like faith and Christian charity. 

The pupils should be invited to cooperate with their masters. 
Their youthfulness will be a refreshing stimulus, and their sensibil- 
ity will suggest new perspectives to the older people. 

If this cooperation is to be real, the masters will have to shed 
some .of their too professoral attitude. They will get the pupils 
to collate the elements out of which the synthesis is to be made. 
Their own teaching will be more than the giving of texts to be mem- 
orized ; it will be the beginning of further research. And finally, 
they will encourage their pupils to express — in song, drama, poetry, 
dancing, — the various aspects of the culture to which they are 
being introduced. 

To conclude : The problem of a Christian humanism, and there- 
fore of a Christian culture, is urgent. To discover this humanism and 
elaborate this culture cannot be done by one man alone. It is a joint 
work with a sense of God and of man at the very heart of it. One 
must seek to find how human values can be transformed into re- 
ligious values. To this work of discovery and creation the pupils 
will be invited. 


4. School fellows. 


The adolescent wants to have his own place in the world. In his 
dreams he sees himself among those men he would like to resemble. 
To make his dreams come true he must be freed from tutelage and 
try what he can do for himself. Companions of his own age will be his 
associates. And the bonds thus forged are often strong and pleasant. 
But these little groups of two or more adolescents can develop along 
different lines ; either they can aim at something purely human, a 
human ideal, or they can aim at a still nobler ideal of self-giving in 
and with Jesus Christ. 

It is this second which interests us, for such friendships are a 
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testimony of the presence of God. They are ever appearing in the 
Church like the renewal of spring. Happy are such youths whose 
Christian personality has developed through these friendships. 

It is not the educator’s duty to interfere with these groups, but 
he can encourage and foster them. The scouts, sodalities of Our 
Lady, and various forms of Catholic Action are seed-grounds 
for such groups. 


Conclusion. 


Faith in God is a grace which He alone gives. He gives Himself. 
The Father calls us to become His sons. Christ, His messenger, is the 
living Word of the Father. The Spirit of the Father and Son oper- 
ates within us to make us listen to the message and savour the 
things of eternity. 

Whilst Christ still manifests Himself by means of the Gospel, He 
also does so through the life of His faithful followers : His active 
presence in them is perceptible to those who seek Him. What 
disciples cannot do alone, they can do together. If they live in mu- 
tual charity they will be a living witness to Christ, their Lord and 
Master. The holiness that impresses adolescents will not be an 
individual holiness, but a mutual giving and receiving to achieve the 
work of God. 

The task of priest-educators will not be to try and work alone, but 
to effect a union of fraternal friendship among all who come into 
the boys’ lives : parents, teachers and companions. 


Bible History Pictures 
Four Collections 


by André DE MARNEFFE, S. J. 


International Centre for Studies in Religious Education 1 


The use of pictures as helps to teaching religion has often been 
recommended. Some teachers use a picture as a concrete starting 
point for the lesson, whilst others prefer to have it as a kind of 
summing-up at the end and an aid to memory. 

But pictures vary in quality. One which would suit infants might 
just make older children smile. A picture might be appreciated by 
one type of child and cause bewilderment among others. Some pic- 
tures should perhaps never be recommended, either because of their 
bad taste or their lack of religious sense or their historical inac- 
curacy. 

The problem is what collection to adopt. And for that we must 
have some means of being able to know what exists. That is why we 
will briefly consider here four collections of bible history pictures. 
They are: 


1) The Fr. Nell Collection (Co-op Parish Activities Service, 
Effingham, Illinois, U. S. A.), with which we can associate the 
smaller collection of Fr. Heeg (Loyola University Press, 3441, 
North Ashland Avenue, Chicago, 13, Illinois, U. S. A.). 


2) The Nelson Collection (Thomas Nelson and Sons, Ltd, Pub- 
lishers, Parkside Works, Dalkeith Road, Edinburgh, 9, Scotland). 


3) The Mate Mink Born Collection 


4) The Vilamala Collection (246, Calle Valencia, Barcelona, 
Spain). 


We will take a look at them, and then try to form an opinion. 


1 Address: 27, rue de Spa, Brussels (BELGIUM). 
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The NELL Collection. 


In this collection there are 52 coloured pictures, 21 X 33 in. 
Each picture bears a titie and a scriptural text. 

The whole set is divided into four series of thirteen charts. These 
thirteen charts are attached to a wooden slat along the top. As the 
cord for hanging the picture is fixed to the ends you can turn the pic- 
tures over and show the one you want. The titles of the series are : 
1) Keeping alive the knowledge of the Promised Redeemer ; 2) Life 
of Christ ; 3) Christ establishes His Church ; 4) The Parables of 
Our Lord. 

The design is clear and quite legible in a class-room of forty pu- 
pils. The pictures are in general well drawn up. There is balance and 
harmony. The essential point is well brought out. Often their in- 
spiration is from modern masters, notably Hoffmann. 

The colours are pleasing, bright in tone, such as children love. 
One or two pictures (Noah, Babylonian Captivity) are somewhat 
affected. Would Noah have had the time or the means, on coming 
out of the ark to construct a stone altar ? Were the Babylonian 
captives on the march clad in pretty blue, pink and pale green tu- 
nics ? It is what we call ** sugary ”’ art. 

Some pictures are careful to express historical truth and to re- 
spect local colour (I: 5, 7, 11; II: 5, etc.). In others these are lacking, 
notably in the Last Supper ; there is nothing oriental or even histor- 
ical about it either in the setting or attitudes. 

There is certainly religious feeling in this collection. Even if all 
the pictures are not equally expressive, they show signs of and are 
capable of awakening pious sentiments. Our Lord’s face is not al- 
ways as attractive as one would wish, but He always suggests dig- 
nity and kindness. And He is always made the central figure, ex- 
cept perhaps in the raising of Lazarus where He is with the crowd 
some distance from the tomb. 

Considering them exegetically, we discern a real care to bring out 
the messianic character of the Old Testament. Yet perfection is not 
achieved. Is not David more important than Roboam? Why give 
two pictures to the deportation to Babylon, when the prophets only 
get one (Elias and the Priests of Baal) ? No place is given to any 
great herald of Christ. 

Although apparently imaginary, no 12, ‘* The Star of Hope ”’ is 
a good summarizing of the centuries of expectation among the élite 
of the Chosen People. We would have closed the Old Testament 
scenes with this one, and put back the Nativity to the beginning 


of the Life of Christ where we find a second picture on the same 
subject. 
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For practical reasons the New Testament has been divided into 
three sets. The Life of Christ illustrates chiefly the mysteries of the 
God-Man and Redeemer. The large amount of space given to the 
establishment of the Church and the primacy of Peter is no doubt 
explained by the needs of America where Protestantism is strong. 

The set treating the parables illustrates the gospel preaching. 
We may note that the 11th picture entitled ‘* The Two Debtors ”’ 
illustrates the incident — repentance of Magdalen — which pro- 
vided the occasion for the parable, but no debtors are seen. In the 
next picture, ‘‘ The Merciless Servant ’’, you might think you are 
seeing the two debtors or the unfaithful steward rather than the 
wicked, insolvent servant. 

Taken as a whole this collection, nicely composed, very clear, 
pious yet didactic, giving the facts and teachings of the Old and 
New Testaments, seems to us well suited for the juniors in primary 
schools. 

These coloured pictures can also be supplied in card miniatures, 
3 X 3.5/8 in. On the back of each card is the bible text and some 
well-chosen questions which allow the child to recall the teaching 
given in class. 

The HEEG collection contains twenty six charts, of which 
seventeen belong also to the Nell collection. The set is intended for 
children preparing for First Confession and First Communion. 
It avoids subjects too difficult for this age, such as the Old Testa- 
ment and stresses matters connected with prayer, penance and the 
Eucharist. 

It has the same good qualities as the Nell collection, but also 
some weaknesses such as the very traditional Guardian Angel and 
the ‘‘ Jesus and I ’’ so characteristic of American holy pictures. 


The NELSON Collection. 


The Nelson collection are coloured picture sheets, glossy paper, 
30 X 20 in. They can be supplied with English titles or without 
titles. The set is very complete, comprising 120 pictures for the Old 
Testament, 103 for the life of Christ and 43 for the early years of the 
Church, altogether 266 wall pictures. 

The publishers have endeavoured to carry out the following prin- 
ciples : to present artistically the most notable themes of Bible 
History ; treat them simply and naturally, but bringing out their 
religious character as seen in the sacred text ; the scenery, surround- 
ings and dress must be faithful to the distinctive features of the 
Holy Land ; to take every care that the picture story be as faithful 
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as possible to the biblical story and teach the religious truth the 
story is meant to convey. 

Well-known artists have been engaged and the drawings have 
been supervised by eminent biblical and oriental scholars. 

The artistic elegance of the collection as a whole is indisputable. 
No gaudy colours ; nor even simple drawings with insipid colouring. 
Here we have real pictures composed firmly and harmoniously, 
with fine shades of colour, sometimes blended to form a tonality, 
sometimes bold according to the subject, but generally in very good 
taste. Perhaps some qualification might be made for The Tempta- 
tion of Jesus. But then, one may argue that the subject lends itself 
to a certain clash of colours. 

The composition is simple, except in crowd scenes. The pictures 
are generally very expressive : tragic (Jesus stilling the Storm, The 
Garden of Gethsemane, Jesus on the Cross, Destruction of Sodom, 
The worship of the Golden Calf)), grave and solemn (The Burning 
Bush, Moses on the Mountain, Transfiguration, The Raising of 
Lazarus, The Last Supper), fresh and charming (Rachel at the Well, 
Jacob’s Dream, The Crossing of the Red Sea, The Child Samuel, 
David and Jonathan, The Sermon on the Mount, Jesus teaching 
to Pray, Jesus blessing Little Children...). 

The pictures are clear. They have not that sharp colour outline 
necessary for very young children. They are meticulous reproduc- 
tions with the principal figures made prominent. They would an- 
swer well to the needs of the 11. 

The artists have aimed at historical and geographical exact- 
ness. We cannot see any mistakes or anachronisms which spoil so 
many other biblical pictures. This accuracy gives to certain pictures 
a real character of their own, and to the collection as a whole a 
note of truth and sincerity. We may cite as examples Joseph the 
Ruler, Nabuchodonosor, Balthazar’s Feast, Healing the Paralyzed 
Man, and especially the accuracy of detail in reconstituting the 
Last Supper. 

The religious feeling which is so important in art pictures is 
genuine and sincere, sometimes deep, as in Jesus teaching to Pray, 
Baptism in the Jordan, Jesus on the Cross, Abraham offering Isaac, 
The Law given on Sinai, The Child Samuel, The Sunamite. 

The face of Christ is always difficult to render. But in these pic- 
tures it is generally pleasing, revealing goodness or majesty ; His 
person is dignified and often endearing. In most of the scenes it is 
he who attracts the eye. This effect is strengthened by a slight arti- 
fice : Our Lord is made just a shade taller than the other characters. 

Upon examination we find that in the fifty-four pictures of the 
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Old Testament a few outstanding figures are given prominence : 
Abraham (5 pictures), Jacob (4), Joseph (7), Moses (10), David (5), 
Elias and Eliseus (7), Daniel (3). 

The 56 pictures of the New testament give the essential facts and 
teachings of the Life of Christ. Perhaps more could have been given 
to the founding of the Church, an important fact which is suggested 
in only one picture. 

To sum up, this collection, clear, showing good taste, historical 
accuracy and sincere religious feeling, although hardly of very deep 
inspiration, would seem to fit the requirements of children aged 8 or 
g to 13 or 14 according to their intelligence. 

- We may add that these pictures can be obtained in card size, 
4 X 3 ins. Unfortunately, they are not so clearly reproduced as the 
wall pictures. 


The MINK-Born Collection. 


This collection was interrupted by the war, and only recently has 
been resumed. It will comprise 150 coloured pictures of the Old and 
New Testaments, style 90 x 60 cm. Of those that have already 
appeared, the Old Testament is less fully represented ; it is to be 
hoped that the gaps — for example, the depicting of the prophets — 
will be filled in. 

The New Testament gives, besides a rich life of Christ, some of 
the main incidents of the Acts concerning St. Stephen, St. Peter and. 
especially St. Paul. 

It is the work of a convert, Mate Mink-Born. She reveals great. 
power of expression. Each person, by his attitude, gestures and 
features, expresses intensely his thoughts and sentiments. Yet 
there is naturalness in them, and rarely are we offended by any 
exaggeration. 

The faces are remarkably good. They are not standard models. 
Nearly all have their own special characteristic, and altogether they 
make up a very varied assortment. On each picture, it may be said, 
there is strength of character and the individual fits in well with 
the picture as a whole; e. g. Jesus and Nicodemus, Render to. 
Caesar... Keep the Sunday holy. 

We must make one restriction: the type of people represented 
is for the most part Palestinian, but on some of them we are sur- 
prised to see Aryans. The maiden of the Annunciation has nothing 
Jewish about her. The children seem often to have come from the 
banks of the Rhine or Elbe rather than the environs of the Jordan 
(No. 36, Jesus and the Little Ones ; 135, Hosannahs of the children), 
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This power of expression is distinctly religious, sometimes inspired, 
often very moving (e. g. No. 64, Nativity; 139, Baptism of Cornelius; 
49, The Good Samaritan; 34, The Washing of feet; 142, The daughter 
of Jairus). 

The composition is firm, balanced, somewhat symmetrical at 
times, but revealing a unusual talent of placing the figures in varying 
background levels. The pictures are very simple, and often without 
any accessory. The figures are frequently portrayed in what are 
almost close-ups (Jesus and Nicodemus, The Sower, The rich young 
man, John in prison). The background is discreet and unadorned ; 
anything superfluous has been eliminated. The area available has 
been utilized to its full extent by the scene itself (68, The Baptism). 
This has the great advantage from the teaching point of view of 
distant visibility. This last is also helped by clearness of line and 
choice of colours. 

We do not suggest that the artist has deliberately had recourse 
to strong contrasts or vivid colour (only one example of this: 
53, Martha and Mary). On the contrary, Mate Mink-Born seems to be 
particularly fond of neutral tints, somewhat faded, and even too 
faint in some of the pictures : we have soft violet, ochre, sienna, dull 
red, pale blue. 

The artist sometimes goes in for colour-scheme, but with studied 
care so that the tints harmonize without confusion (133, The Widow’s 
mite ; 34, The Washing of the feet ; 130, St. Paul at Rome). 

All this is true of Mate Mink-Born at her best, and she usually is. 
Yet some pictures show a different style and we find them much 
less good : rugged outline and broken features, stiff facial expressions, 
poor colouring lacking in warmth (14, Go, teach...; 19, Cure of the 
blind man; 53, The rich man ; 48, The grateful Samaritan). Is this an 
effort to be modern or simply to be more legible ? It strikes us as 
less artistic and less pedagogical. 

The pictures are quite in accordance with historical truth. They 
reveal a concern to be exact in matters of dress and minor details (62, 
The coin lost and found). Sometimes a setting disappoints us, and 
we are surprised not to see the repast depicted in the eastern fashion 


when such an arrangement is of importance to explain the event, . 


as, for example, in ‘* Mary Magdalen at the feet of Jesus in the house 
of Simon ”’ (No. 20, The sinful woman. Also 42, Wedding at Cana, 
where the women are seated at table with the men). 

The reader will have noted the pedagogical qualities suggested in 
our description : artistic feeling, inspiration even if limited at 
times, religious expression, sobriety and clarity ; when finished it 
will be a very complete set. 


—s 


TRANSFIGURATION. — NELSON COLLECTIO 
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Because of its depth and delicacy this collection seems suited for 
older pupils, though it can be used in the primary school. Some of the 
pictures might well be put before adolescents for them to analyze. 


The VILAMALA Collection. 


This new collection is in course of publication. It will have 
55 coloured sheets, 40 X 103 cm., twenty-four pictures on the Old 
Testament and thirty-one on the New. The pictures are numbered 
concentrically. Seven rolls form a first set. Twenty-five, including the 
previous seven, comprise a second set. Then the whole fifty-five form 
the third set. 

The pictures are very large, beautifully printed on good quality 
paper, and of a high artistic standard. They are not mere school il- 
lustrations. In these pictures — usually signed Morell — there is a 
sustained inspiration that is rarely found in didactic collections. 

The surety of execution and the bold vigorous line are impressive. 
Complete absence of any insipidity; no ornamental trimmings. 
The main theme is firmly put down, whilst the sober colour helps 
to give it greater relief (Ascension, Sacrifice of Isaac). 

The artist seems to have a preference for a grey or sepia back- 
ground tint ; sometimes these are distributed over the whole picture 
and thus form a contrast. One or two splashes of colour (red or 
yellow) enhance the general effect. 

Although they have not the clear contours we find in other collec- 
tions for children, these pictures can be read easily because of their 
firm composition and their very size. 

Some of the fifteen pictures already published are really out- 
standing. For example, the Creation : one can see God bending over 
the earth with outstretched hand ; in His open welcoming hand, 
symbol of His call to man, the clay has risen up out of the ground 
forming an admirable human body of which the feet are still one 
with matter yet about to take form. The uplifted face is ready to 
receive the breath of the Spirit. And all this against the luminous 
background of some fair valley of Eden. 

As a sort of replica, we have the Ascension of Our Lord : He i is 
rising up in a glorious graceful sweep from the sorrowing Apostles 
below to the Father awaiting above. This time it is not the Creator 
drawing man out of matter, it is humanity, in the person of the 
Saviour, mounting triumphantly towards Him. 

The artist has striven for historical truth both by material accu- 
racy and the religious content of the story. The religious inspiration 
of these pictures is evident. 
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For classroom purposes these pictures will give great scope for 
explaining points of doctrine. They are not all faultless, of course. 
For example, in Joseph sold by his brothers, the poor victim should 
be the central figure. You have to look for him in the rear, whilst the 
chief place is given to a merchant mounted on a camel. 

Although the collection is intended for juniors, we think that its 
artistic inspiration and rich spiritual content make it admirably 
suited for the seniors. 

It is greatly to be hoped that the pictures still to appear will be of 
the same high standard as these, 


Conclusion. 


Readers will surely be asking which'collection should one choose. 
To answer that question we would have to consider the age, the 
intelligence and the degree of religious formation in the children the 
enquirer has to instruct. 

We may, however, conclude with a brief comparison of these col- 
lections and point out their respective advantages. 

The HEEG collection is best for infants ; it has been intelligently 
chosen for them. Though not numerous, they are sufficient, and the 
price is reasonable. 

The NELL collection, twice as numerous, well-made, seems suited 
to 8-9 year olds. The choice of subjects has been skilfully made. 
It is also very cheap, a point to be considered in countries where 
expenses of religion teaching are not met by the public authorities. 

The NELSON collection is more artistic, historically accurate and 
presents a wide choice. The price of these is also moderate. 

The pictures of MINK-BorRN have not the same accuracy of de- 
tail, but their virtue lies in the intensity of religious expression. 
Unfortunately, they are much more expensive than the others, and,, 
when mounted on cloth, are beyond the means of unprovided. 
schools. 

Finally, the VILAMALA collection gives a newness of life to this 
artistic form. It would, no doubt, be difficult to show children in 
primary schools all the doctrinal richness in a picture such as that of 
the Creation. But then, they need not take in everything at one show- 
ing. Religious exploration should be a progressive discovery. These 
pictures are more expensive than the Nell or Nelson ones ; they are- 
about half the price of the Mink-Born ones. 

The final conclusion is that great efforts are being made to pre-. 
sent the message of religion to children in a vivid, concrete manner. 
We must rejoice whenever these efforts combine religion and beauty. 


The Three Rs and a Fourth 


by Dr. Mary Synon 
Editorial Consultant, Commission on American Citizenship, 
Catholic University, Washington, D.C., U.S.A.4 


Introduction. 


We Americans say — sometimes with a little self-derision — that 
education in the United States has been founded on the three Rs: 
Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic, of which only one is really an R. 
As a matter of fact, education in our nation — both before and after 
the establishment of our Republic — has really been founded on 
four Rs. The fourth stands for Religion. 

The schools in the thirteen original Colonies taught Religion ; and 
between the home and the school the young colonists grew up not 
only with some knowledge of Religion but also with an idea of the 
application of their Religion to their daily living. 


1. Public schools and secularism. 


The public schools, beginning about a century ago, and, in general, 
following the pattern of the earlier private schools, did not, at 
first, banish the teaching of Religion. Only in the past half-century 
has there come to pass the situation in which the teaching of Reli- 
gion has been divorced from the American public schools. 

From its inception the Catholic school in the United States has 
had but one purpose : it seeks to teach the child his relationship 
to God and to develop in him those understandings, attitudes and 


1 Dr. Mary Synon is the Editorial Consultant to the Commission on American 
Citizenship of the Catholic University of America. She came to this work from a 
long career of newspaper reporting and periodical writing. As the first staff member 
of the Commission, she has worked with the late Bishop Joseph Moran Corrigan 
and the late Monsignor George Johnson, as well as with Bishop Francis J. Haas 
in expounding through educational methods the social philosophy of the Church. — 
Address : Commission on American Citizenship, Catholic University of America, 
Washington, 17, D. C., U.S.A. (Editor’s note). 
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habits which are needed for Christ-like living in our American 
democratic society. True to its tradition, as well as to the fundament- 
al tradition of American education, the Catholic school continued 
its teaching of Religion even when the public schools shifted course. 
In time, however, the demands of State requirements — while 
they did not eliminate the teaching of Religion in our schools — 
brought about an increase in the teaching of secular subjects and 
gave a secular slant to these subjects. 

There were, to be sure, schools which did not accept this limita- 
tion ; but the general tendency has been toward the shortening of 
the time and the narrowing of the field of religious teaching. There 
are only so many teaching hours in a week. If a teacher must crowd 
them with subjects required by local regulations, she must cut down 
somewhere. The easiest place for cutting has been in the Religion 
class, and, since the general secularism of our times overlaid the 
secular subjects, our Catholic education depended for its Catholicity 
upon the individual efforts of a comparatively few of educators who 
lacked both the numbers and the organization to restrain the rising 
tide. 

The result was the existence of millions of Catholics who had a 
good secular education lus a limited and frequently only academic 
knowledge of Religion. They knew their Catechism ; but they did 
not necessarily apply the teachings of that Catechism to other 
subjects in school or to their daily lives inside or outside the school. 
Catholic educators knew and deplored this situation. They sought 
to overcome it by valiant personal efforts, but even the sum of these 
efforts was not enough to make Religion the core of a Curriculum. 


2. First suggestions. 


This was the situation which long troubled the leaders in Catholic 
education. Suggested remedies for it began to appear nearly a half- 
century ago, even before the crisis in the Catholic schools became 
grave. Dr. Edward Pace, of the Catholic University of America, 
after study in Germany where he examined the theories of pioneer- 
ing educational psychologists, advanced the idea of a core cur- 
riculum for Catholic schools, with Religion as that core. From 
independent experimentation Dr. Thomas A. Shields of the same 
university came into agreement with Dr. Pace, and went farther in 
setting up a system of education based on the core curriculum idea. 
Unfortunately, Dr. Shields was unable to carry through his plan. He 
inspired in others, however, among them two young priests, the 
one who is now the Most Reverend Patrick J. McCormick, Rector 
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of the Catholic University, and the late Monsignor George Johnson, 
desire and intention to carry on his plan. 


3. Social education. 


During these advancing years the Church had come into keen 
consciousness of the need of social education. Always, from the time 
of her foundation, the Church of Christ has stressed the command- 
ment given by Christ Himself: thou shalt love thy neighbor. This 
is the very essence of Christianity, and the Church has never failed 
to teach it. The social doctrines expressed in the social encyclicals 
of Leo XIII and Pius XI were not new, although the force and 
manner of their expression startled the world and began a move- 
ment within the Church for the better understanding and wider 
acceptance of the principles of social Christianity. 

This movement, growing in the United States, came into associa- 
tion at the Catholic University with the educational movement for 
the better teaching of Religion. It was, therefore, with consciousness 
of this association that Pope Pius XI addressed to the University 
in October, 1938, a letter suggesting that this institution launch an 
educational program in the field of civics, economics, and sociology. 
This program was to be based upon the social encyclicals and their 
unchanging foundations of philosophy and religion. The University 
was delegated to build ‘‘ a constructive program of social action, 
fitting in its details to local needs, which will command the admi- 
ration and acceptance of all right-thinking men. ’’ The archbishops 
and bishops of the American hierarchy, meeting in November, 
1938, fortified this suggestion by instructing the University to build 
a program of social education at all grade levels. 

The three men named by the archbishops and bishops to establish 
this program were the late Rector of the Catholic University, Bishop 
Joseph Moran Corrigan, the dean of the school of social science, 
Monsignor Francis J. Haas, now Bishop Haas of Grand Rapids, and 
the head of the school of education, the late Monsignor George 
Johnson. The medium of the social education program was named 
the Commission on American Citizenship, which was set up as a 
department of the university. 

Each one of the three founders of the Commission had special 
qualities and abilities to give to this labor. Bishop Corrigan was a 
great administrator with high courage as well as a great retreat- 
master. Bishop Haas brought to the work deep knowledge of modern 
social problems, great sympathy with those who suffered under these 
problems, and wise surety of how the problems could be solved. 
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Monsignor Johnson brought certain knowledge of existing educa- 
tional methods and high vision of possible ones, as well as a broad 
human understanding of his fellow-men. All of them brought deter- 
mination to build an educational system which would make reli- 
gion not only the heart but also the arterial life-blood of every student 
taught under this system. 


4. Building of the curriculum. 


A. Curriculum for elementary schools. — The first work of the 
Commission was the building of a curriculum for elementary 
schools. Although the Commission has done a vast amount of other 
educational work — the writing of the Faith and Freedom Readers, 
the establishment of Catholic Civics Clubs, the association with 
general civic organizations — its curriculum building work remains 
the most important aspect of its activities. For it is through the 
curriculum that the teaching of Religion is integrated with all 
other studies and made the foundation not only of school life but of 
home life and community life. 

The elementary school curriculum, Guiding Growth in Christian 
Social Living, was written by Sister M. Joan, O. P., and Sister 
M. Nona, O. P., of the Sinsinawa Dominicans. Working directly 
with Bishop Haas and Monsignor Johnson, and consulting the 
philosophical, scientific, mathematical, artistic, musical and library 
science authorities of the Catholic University, they built the three 
volume swhich constitute the formal expression of the curriculum, 
and which are published by the Catholic University Press. 

Guiding Growth in Christian Social Living translates into prac- 
tice the social teachings of the Church. It integrates all subjects — 
reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, history, music, art, every- 
thing — with Religion. It does not do this pietistically. It does not 
accomplish this, for instance, merely by saying that one plus one 
plus one equals three, the number of persons in the Blessed Trinity. 
It does say that if you have two apples, and the boy next door has 
none, you should give him one of your apples, not merely because 
this is a good cause but because he, like you, is a child of God. It also, 
in time, shows that you should do your part in changing the con- 
ditions which have brought about this inequality of distribution of 
apples. In this curriculum, for example, geography is taught with 
emphasis upon the problems of the peoples of various regions 
rather than upon the products of those regions. Reading is taught 
as a tool for inspirational as well as for informational use, a guide 
for social living as well as for individual betterment and enjoyment. 
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B. Five purposes of education. — The curriculum is designed to 
provide, as Monsignor Johnson wrote, those experiences which, 
with the assistance of Divine Grace, are best calculated to develop 
in the young the ideas, the attitudes, and the habits that are de- 
manded for Christ-like living in our American society. It is based 
upon the five fundamental relationships of man: to God, to the 
Church, to his fellow-man, to nature, and to self. It sets the five 
goals of Catholic education : 

(1) Physical fitness — an appreciative understanding of the hu- 
man body and a right attitude towards whatever contributes to 
good health. 

(2) Economic literacy — the basic understanding of the industrial 
world necessary for an appreciation of the value of work and of the 
need for social justice. 

(3) Social virtue — an understanding of American life which 
would make the individual willing to sacrifice self-interest on behalf 
of the common good of all his fellowmen. 

(4) Cultural development —a familiarity with the beauty which 
the human mind and heart have created in the shrines of art, mu- 
sic and literature. 

(5) Moral perfection — the fulfilment of man’s purpose in life 
by the proper use of the good things which God has given us. 


The reduction of these general purposes to classroom specifics was 
no easy task. Recognizing the fact that children cannot be taught 
how to become loyal and devoted Catholic American citizens sim- 
ply by having them add and subtract, the Commission first search- 
ed for a basic principle which would serve as a theme for the 
school program they sought to develop. After careful research 
and after extensive consultation the builders adopted Christian 
Social Living as the governing idea for the curriculum. According 
to their design, every school subject, every unit of study, every 
curricular and extra-curricular activity must be integrated for one 
purpose, to guide the child toward the fundamental conviction 
that what he does for his neighbor, he does for Christ, and when 
he fails his neighbor, he fails Christ. ‘*‘ Christian Social Living ”’, 
the builders said, ‘‘ is a way of looking at things, of feeling about 
things, and of doing things according to Christ. It is full coopera- 
tion with the grace of God which will elevate all the actions 
of every day, whether they be great or small, to the realm of the 
surpernatural. ”’ 
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A. Practice. — The three volumes of the curriculum present a 
detailed account of a child’s practice of Christian Social Living in 
the home, school and community. Analysis of the child’s life reveals 
that in his five basic relationships he encounters social situations 
which he should know how to meet in a Christ-like way. Although 
the responsibility for guiding children is shared by the parents and 
the school, the curriculum builders have been concerned primarily 
with the organization of a school program which would utilize all 
the child’s activities for the development of a Christian character. 
In fine detail the Sisters have associated the child’s learning expe- 
riences with the principles of Christ-like living. Within the child’s 
experiences are both the content subjects, which are the child’s 
heritage of human knowledge and the skills, with which knowledge 
is acquired. These are to be united in a common effort to lead 
the child towards the complete dedication of his life to Christ. It is this 
integrity of Catholic education which will protect it from the confu- 
sion so apparent in educational practices which lack a definite and 
single purpose. 


B. History and geography. — For teaching social studies the curri- 
culum advises that without prejudice to historical and geographi- 
cal facts, the child should be guided to an interpretation of the 
social studies through God’s eyes, and from this interpretation 
develop a religious slant on affairs past and present. History and 
geography should improve the child’s understanding of his basic 
relationship to others. These subjects should inspire an act of faith 
in God’s providence and a humble admission that mankind is 
dependent upon the will of God. Relate to the child the history of 
the Church’s missionary endeavors to bring the Kingdom of God 
to every nation named in his geography, and see with what appre- 
ciation the child will regard his membership in Christ’s Church. 
From history let the child learn that nations have become great 
only when many people worked together for the common good of 
all. From geography let him discover that isolationism is as unchari- 
table as it is foolish. History and geography may teach the child re- 
spect for nature as he discovers the impact of natural resources and 
climate upon social living. In a word, it is more important that a 
child be able to form an opinion of what was right and wrong in 
history than that he memorize dates ; likewise it is more important 
that he evaluate a nation’s rightful claim to property than that 
he know its boundaries. 
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6. Catholic citizenship. 


Children learn from experience, from the ‘‘ things that happen 
in school. ’’ School methods should be evaluated on the basis of their 
impact upon the child as well as on their degree of efficiency. If 
children do not learn in school how to live and work together, we 
should not be surprised at their anti-social conduct later on in life. 

The Curriculum is based on the idea that a child must be trained 
for good citizenship by a program much wider than a merely infor- 
mational course. It is based on the fear that man may know every 
election law of his State, every constitutional provision of the Nation, 
and still be a very poor citizen, a fear, too, that he may even know 
all the doctrines of the Catholic Church and still not be applying them 
to his own life. This Curriculum, already in use in hundreds of the 
Catholic schools of the nation, is, in structure, a road map of educa- 
tion ; but it is also a great deal more. It is a crusade in citizenship. 
To the builders of the Curriculum citizenship means far more than 
voting privileges. It means more than the rights and responsibilities 
required by law. It means the whole character of a man: his rela- 
tionship to God, to the Church, to his fellowman, to nature, and to 
himself. It was designed, as Monsignor Johnson wrote, to provide 
‘¢ better men for better times. ”’ 


7. Catholic Civics Clubs. 


Since this program was definitely an action program the Commis- 
sion needed methods of action. One such method is the organization 
of the Catholic Civics Clubs of America. There are now more than 
3,000 of these Clubs under the general supervision of Monsignor 
Frederick G. Hochwalt, former director of the Commission. Their 
membership comes from the 7th and 8th grades of the Catholic 
elementary schools. Any class in these grades may apply to the 
Commission for a charter. The Club chooses its own names, its own 
activity. It elects its own officers. It holds its meetings according to 
parliamentary rules. It reports its achievement to the President of 
the Commission, Bishop McCormick. The Commission keeps in touch 
with the Clubs both by direct mail and by use of the volunteered 
services of the Young Catholic Messenger, a weekly publication 
which goes into all Catholic elementary schools. The Commission 
suggests to the Clubs that their work shall, preferably, be something 
for the benefit of the community in the neighborhood of their 
school. 

The reading of the reports from these Clubs is an inspiring exper- 
ience. Here are more than a hundred thousand children who are 
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not only learning civic processes — the functions of mayors, and 
city councils, of police and fire organizations, of state and national 
legislatures — but are also doing something to better a condition 
in their neighborhood. It may bea crusade for a viaduct over a bad 
railroad crossing. It may be a campaign for safety. It may be giving 
hours of service in a neighborhood center. It may be writing letters 
for blind persons in a neighboring institution. It may be only the 
sending of letters to children in an orphanage. It may be helping 
children of Displaced Persons who have come to our land. It may be 
cooperating with the Junior Red Cross or with the Boy or Girl Scouts. 
It may be ringing doorbells or working as baby-sitters in order 
to help get voters to the polls. Always, however, no matter how rela- 
tively important or unimportant the project seems, the youngsters 
of the Catholic Civics Clubs are practicing social action. They are 
cooperating with others for the benefit of all. They are showing 
the respect for their neighbors, the respect for human dignity which 
they have learned in their Religion classes. They are putting into 
action the faith of their fathers. 


Conclusion : looking to the future. 


The Commission has now been in existence for thirteen years. It 
has accomplished much. Its curriculum has been used to build 
courses of study in a large number of archdioceses and dioceses of the 
United States, notably by the New York Council of Superintendents. 
Its Faith and Freedom Readers, based on the curriculum, are in use 
in more than eighty per cent of the Catholicfelementary parochial 
schools of the nation. They have also been rewritten for Canadian — 
use. The Civics Clubs teach more than 100,000 children every year 
to use their Catholic education for civic improvement. It is a notable 
record ; but it is the hope of the officers of the Commission — Bishop 
McCormick, its president, Bishop Haas, chairman of its executive 
committee, and Father Thomas Owen Martin, its director — that — 
the work already accomplished is only the beginning of the move- — 
ment in social education which Pope Pius XI envisaged when he 
urged the building of a program which would ‘* exercise a salutary 
influence upon contemporary society. ”’ 2 


* In the next issue of Lumen Vitae the reader will find the review of some books 


published under the auspices of the Commission on American Citizenship (Editor’s 
note). 


How Teach the Mysteries of the Faith 
to Children ? 


by Arnold INGEN-Hovsz, S. J. 
Seminary S. Peter Canisius, 
Djogjakarta, Java, Indonesia 


1. Principles. 


Two years ago Marie Fargues concluded an article in this review 2 
on the nature of teaching religion to children with these words : 
‘¢ Teaching religion is neither a mere imparting of ideas nor a mere 
stimulating of sentiments and activities, but both together : let the 
ideas enter through the way of the heart... ”’ 

But how can this be done ? When teaching the catechism we have 
mysteries to be ‘‘ explained ’’, and which are impossible to explain 
because they are beyond human intelligence. This difficulty arises 
particularly in regard to the mystery of the Blessed Trinity, which 
one hears spoken of as not being of any ‘‘ practical ’’ value for 
children. ‘‘ They don’t understand anything at all about it ’’, 
it is said, and so in giving the doctrine of three Persons in one God a 
teacher does nothing more than ‘‘ explain ”’ that the thing is pos- 
sible. He takes the analogy of a triangle having three angles but 
forming one geometrical figure; or the three lobes of a shamrock 
forming one leaf. Explanations like these result in the children 
going away with the conviction that they understand the mystery 
of the Blessed Trinity. We have overshot the mark ! 

But there is no ‘* practical ’’ value in this mystery for children ; 
whereas in the mystery of the Incarnation, there is something they 
can appreciate, and with it we can follow ‘“‘ the way of the heart ”’. 
You cannot do the same with the Trinity ! 


1See the biographical note in Lumen Vitae, VI (1951), p. 439. — Address: St. 
Peter Canisius Seminary, Djalan, Tjodé, Djogjakarta, Java, INDoNEsIA (Editor’s 
note). 

2 Lumen Vitae, V (1950), pp. 250-7. 
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Now is it likely that amongst the various mysteries revealed to 
us by God the most fundamental one is without practical bearing on 
our life, whereas others which derive from it do possess a practical 
value ? : 

When one confines oneself in class to showing that the mystery 1s 
incomprehensible, it certainly will not have any practical signif- 
ficance, because the child (and the adult !) has not had the requisite 
intellectual training. Even for those who have done their philoso- 
phy and theology, the mystery will have no practical value if it is 
exclusively transcendent. The value of the mystery comes from its 
being at the same time a revelation, and that by communicating 
it to us God enriches our whole being. 

This is the point we must stress in our teaching. We must show 
the children that this mystery, although beyond our understanding, 
does provide us with something positive for the development and 
enriching of our life as Catholics and that we should be grateful to 
God for having given us this revelation which is an incentive to us to 
live our religion more seriously. 

As catechists we have to do what Christ Himself did. He has sent 
us as the Father sent Him. Now Christ enlightened our minds on 
His oneness with the Father and at the same time showed its bear- 
ing on our life. He first taught that this union lay in His filial love 
for the Father to whom His whole being was directed. Then He 
prayed that this union of being, mind, will, heart, and feeling 
should become the ideal model of our union with the Father, 
whose dear children we are, and also the active source of the 
mutual union in charity of His disciples. This was the practical 
bearing of the revelation which He gave us of the innermost nature 
of God. 

And so we should be witnesses of this mystery and the other mys- 
teries of our faith, made known to us by the witness of Christ, 
who is Truth itself and has told us what He saw and heard of the 
Father. 

Even for children mystery must remain always an object of 
faith. They must also know, and understand as far as they can, that 
it is something truly divine, above their heads and ours, and that 
the final reason for accepting it is the witness of God revealed by 
Christ. 

_ In this way we shall preserve the transcendence of the mystery 
in their eyes, enrich their life of faith and link up their lives more 
intimately with that of God who is Love. 
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2. Application to the mystery of the Blessed Trinity. 


The best way to teach the Trinity is, we think, to use the analogy 
of human love. On earth love establishes a union, though, of course 
not a unity of being and nature; it is a unity of mind and will 
which finds its highest expression in married love. This unity which 
results from earthly love is analogous to the unity of the Three 
Divine Persons, and therefore gives us an imperfect but real idea 
of the possibility of the unity of nature of Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit. This is how one might proceed along these lines. 

First, take the love of the child for its mother. Insofar as it loves 
its mother, a child is united to her in thought, will and desire. It 
tells her all it learns and hears ; and she knows the child intimate- 
ly. And it seeks to please her by carrying out her slightest wishes. 

The example of conjugal love can also help us, but in one partic- 
ular form which can be understood by the child. Father and mother 
stand together, love one another and that is why they possess all in 
common: house, income, children. This is the unifying effect of 
love, that everything belongs equally to each. 

There is a third analogy; the friendship of the child for his 
little companion. When they really like each another they want to 
keep together. If one wants a particular game, the other will will- 
ingly play with him. They have no secrets from one another, but tell 
each other everything. 

On earth the unifying power of love is limited, because love it- 
self is limited and imperfect. But the love of the three Divine Per- 
sons is infinitely perfect, so that we can in a certain sense under- 
stand that there is unity of nature. 

The bearing of this mystery on the lives of the children becomes 
clear. It is by loving obedience towards their parents and their 
behaviour with their friends that they can express something of the 
love proper to God and can resemble Him. And in order to help 
them, God has given them a sharing of His own life. By baptism the 
child has become a member of the family of the Blessed Trinity ; he 
becomes a child of the Father like the Son through the operation 
of the Holy Spirit. The three divine Persons act in him, by taking 
him up into the movement of their love. 

Presented in this way the lesson really becomes fundamental and 
a starting point for the whole catechism, for the remainder only 
consists in showing how God'realizes this elevation of man to the 
divine life by the Incarnation, how He gives it, perpetuates it and 
develops it by the sacraments and under what conditions He gives 
it, viz. those of Christian morality. 
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Thus we are following ‘‘ the way of the heart ’’, for we are on the 
way to God, who has revealed to us His eternal love in His Son made 
man : ** God is love ’? (I Jn., 1v, 16) ; ‘* The only Son of God who is 
in the bosom of the Father, he has declared him to us ”’ (Jn., 1, 18). 


a 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Re. the special issue 


“ Christian Education and Vocational Schools” 


Letter from Mgr. Joseph Cardijn 
Chaplain-General of J.0.C., Brussels 


Reverend Father, 


May I first express my admiration for the work and publications 
of the International Centre for Studies in Religious Education. 
For as long as I have followed your activities I have become in- 
creasingly aware of the wealth of documentation you provide and 
the dynamism contained in the proposals you make. The field of 
religious education is par excellence a missionary field. Hence the 
gratitude owed to you by all who are engaged in the missionary 
problem of our day. 

You ask me what are my reactions to the recent number of Lumen. 
Vitae, devoted to the training of young workers and pupils in techni- 
cal schools. 

Here are a few thoughts I submit, through you, to the readers of 
Lumen Vitae and its collaborators. 


I. The necessity and importance of religious education for young 
workers between the ages of 14 and 25. Every year there are twenty 
million boys and girls entering the workshop for the first time ; 
there are two hundred million between the ages of 14 and 25. It 
is the critical period in life ; the time of immediate preparation for 
the rest of life ; the age when one acquires a personal view of life, a. 
style of life, a mystique of life ; the period during which one becomes. 
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conscious of a vocation, a mission to fulfil, an apostolate to be 
exercised. It is the time which decides not only the future of each 
working boy and girl, each working family, but the working class 
of the world. 


2. The religious education received before this age, at home, at 
school or organization, however thorough and excellent it may 
have been, is insufficient for wage-earning youths. The influence of 
parents and other educators before this age is compromised by 
various factors which now exercise a decisive influence on the mind 
and behaviour of young workers : the crisis of puberty ; problems, 
environment and companions of one’s work-place, movement from 
place to place, leisure ; military service ; keeping company, prepa- 
ration for marriage. 


3. The religious education of young workers and pupils in techni- 
cal schools must be adapted to the new life of these people. Not 
simply a religious teaching exercising the memory and checked by 
exams; not a teaching that isa side-line and only too often divorced 
from their life and its problems ; but a religious education starting 
from their daily life ; making them see its religious significance, their 
own place in the divine plan of creation and Redemption, the co- 
redemptive value of their work and their future professional, social, 
family and civic life ; taking firm shape in this life in order to trans- 
form it completely ; in a word, making them enthusiastic about the 
personal and social vocation, their apostolate in the Church and their 
world ; leading them to the sources of grace: prayer, the sacra- 
ments, days of recollection and retreats, liturgical life, loyalty to the 
Hierarchy ; finding joy in the grand struggle against the dangers and 
obstacles to this glorious mission : error, sin, unwholesome pleasure, 
pernicious influence of their environment, whether family, occupa- 
tional, cultural, military or recreational. 


4. All this shows that the religious education must be active, pro- 
voking research, discussions, discoveries, personal judgements and 
decisions ; leading on to concrete responsibilities, action, and prac- 
tical achievements ; apprenticing them in day-to-day Christian liv- 
ing, freely and gladly ; directing them to a life of self-control and 
sincere, honest self-criticism. 


5. It also means that this religious education, in order to be vital, 
radiant and, above all, lasting, must be pursued in a movement in 
which young workers are inspired, trained and exercised for their 
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own religious and apostolic responsibilities in their own milieu, 
among their friends and companions ; and by their present respon- 
sibilities preparing themselves for their future ones all through their 
occupational, family and civic life to transform it all into an aposto- 
late for the Church and the world. 


6. An experience of forty-six years has given me the opportunity 
of seeing the wonderful results of this discovery made by young 
workers of their religious and apostolic vocation; of the trans- 
formation of their own lives, of their family and occupational 
environment ; of their influence on the working class and even on 
public life. 


7. Fas est ab hoste docevi ! The education of youth in all totali- 
tarian countries, and especially communist countries, is based upon 
the inculcating a sense of mission in their youths. The young people 
have been incited to the pitch of fanaticism because they have 
been made to think that the workers of the free world are the scum 
of the earth, the slaves of hunger and the tools of capitalism. They, 
communist youths, are summoned to liberate them, save them. For 
that they must be trained and organized, they must bear with 
great sacrifices and even the supreme sacrifice in order to save all 
their worker brothers in the world. They are the Messiah, the 
collective Christ, who by their collective effort must change the 
face of the world. 

This false messianism can only be overcome by the true messian- 
nism which reveals to young workers and the working class their 
redemptive mission in the world. Then they are proud to be united 
in the Mystical Body of Christ with all the members of the apostolic 
Church to fight, within their own selves and in the world, against 
all the consequences of original sin and actual sin ; to establish the 
Kingdom of God in time as in eternity, on earth as in heaven. 


8. The basic education which Unesco proposes to spread among 
all under-developed peoples cannot be effectively realized nor be 
truly humane unless it answers the basic questions of mankind: why 
do I live, work, die ? An active, personal religious education 
answers these fundamental questions ; it is the only sound answer 
to the problem of basic education. 

One of two things will be done : either a mere popularization will 
be. administered, a fake training, with men turned into robots, 
reducing them to a herd guided by wireless, television and other mod- 
ern means of manufacturing public opinion ; or else they will be 
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given an education which humanizes and forms human persons, and 
which alone can free man from the ascendency of technology and 


matter. 
The religious education of young workers between 14 and 25 has. 
a decisive rdle to play in the basic education necessary to our 


world in process of unification. 
P. S. — After having published an issue of Lumen Vitae given to . 
the religious education of young workers, would it not be a good 
thing and, indeed, necessary to devote another number to the 
formation of the religious educators of these young workers ? 


Yours very sincerely 


Jos. CARDIJN 


Letter from Rev. Cyril C. Clump, S. J. 


Indian Institute of Social Order, Poona, India + 


The economic progress, especially after World War II, of the 
under-developed countries has stressed the need of a highly trained 
technical personnel. In fact, the development and progress of a 
country require not only an efficient body of administrators, but 
also a vast army of skilled workers, such as, blacksmiths, carpenters, 
fitters, turners, machinists, charge-hands, foremen, draughtsmen 
and so on. To these belong the immediate responsibility of keeping 
the machines in working order, feeding the assembly lines and 
turning out the finished products of our industry. 

Comparatively speaking, Technical Education in India is of re- 


1 Father Cyril C. CLump, S. J., is a member and co-founder of the Indian Institute 
of Social Order. He did his post-graduate studies in economics and sociology in 
Louvain and London. He has spent five years in England and eight in India in 
close connection with Catholic Social Study groups built up along the lines of the 
Catholic Social Guild, Oxford, England. Besides many articles on social topics, 
he is the author of Marxism, Soviet Atheism, The Great Human Family, The Eco- 
nomic and Political Life of Man, etc. — Address : Indian Institute of Social Order, 
St. Vincent Street, Poona, 1. Inp1a (Editor’s note). 
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cent growth and it has received new impetus with the establishment 
of the All-India Council of Technical Education and the rapid 
spread of industrialism in the country. The Council provides for 
technical education not only in India but also abroad under the 
technical co-operation scheme of the Colombo Plan and the Point 
Four Programme of the United States of America. According to the 
Times of India Year Book, 1950, Indian Professional and Technical 
Colleges which offer higher technical education especially in engin- 
eering and technology number 17 with 6,437 students, while 
the number of technical schools in the country is 509 with 31.315 
pupils. The control and management of these institutions are vested 
either in the Government with or without university affiliation, or 
in some private body which is recognized by the Universities and the 
Government. Thus, the Arthur Hope College of Technology of Coim- 
batore is a college under the control of the Government of Madras 
and is affiliated to the University of Madras, while the Abdulla 
Fazalbhoy Technical Institute, St. Xavier’s College, Bombay, is 
conducted by the Jesuit Fathers and is recognized by the Bombay 
University and the Government. 

Historically, the Catholic effort in the field of technical education 
may be traced back to the early establishment of the departments 
of Arts and Crafts in schools founded in every mission centre. Today, 
while the Abdulla Fazalbhoy Institute mentioned above offers fa- 
cilities for College Technical Education, there are moreover, accord- 
ing to The Catholic Directory of India 1950, 65 technical schools 
for boys with 2,856 pupils and 56 for girls with 1,730 trainees on the 
rolls. Unfortunately, we have no statistics to indicate the percentage 
of Catholics to non-Catholics who follow the training in these tech- 
nical schools under Catholic direction. 

Religious formation or training, properly so called, finds no place 
in the syllabus and curriculum of non-Catholic institutions. Some- 
times, a Course of Civics or Citizenship is offered as an optional 
subject, and the matter is usually treated from a purely material- 
istic standpoint, thus feeding the minds of the workers of tomorrow 
on an ideology drawn from Socialism or Communism. In most 
Catholic institutions, the apprentices and trainees receive a reli- 
gious formation little different from that given to pupils who 
follow a general academic education. This is due, in large measure, 
to the manner in which the whole course of technical education 
is planned. Since every apprentice is expected to spend a number of 
years in the ‘‘ Academic Section ”’ before going on to the ‘* Techni- 
cal Section ’’, the time spent in the former section includes a course 
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of Christian Doctrine as is prescribed to all Catholic pupils who 
attend a purely academic educational institution. Nor is there 
anything to indicate that when the pupil enters the ** Technical 
Section ’’, there is, in this section, any specialized form of religious 
formation and training to prepare the apprentice for the atmosphere 
of the factory or of industry. However, there are some exceptions 
to this in the programme of certain of our Catholic technical 
schools. Interviewing the Reverend Director of the new Technical 
School of St. Vincent’s, Asansol, the writer of this article was told : 
‘¢ Allied with this technical programme will be a course in Catholic 
Social Principles, based on the great encyclicals dealing with the 
condition of the workingman and the dignity of labour, and youth 
leadership as pioneered by the Young Christian Workers of Belgium. 
This will enable the young worker to sift the fallacious matter from 
the arguments of workshop orators, offering instead sound and 
constructive advice. The traditional emphasis placed on moral 
instruction by the Christian Brothers offers assurance for the pu- 
pil’s strengthening of character and growth of appreciation of 
his Faith. ” 

This is not the place to outline or draw up a course of Catholic 
Social Doctrine or moral training adapted to the needs of the facto- 
ry or workshop, and prescribed for our Catholic technical schools 
and colleges. Noattempt is made here to discharge any such function. 
And yet it is a truism that our Catholic technical institutions share 
in the serious responsibility of building up the spiritual welfare 
of the Indian Catholic worker and of creating those conditions of 
industrial life in which the Indian Labour Movement may develop 
along sound and healthy lines. Generally speaking the salient 
features of the religious formation of our Catholic apprentices emerge 
from a two-fold consideration — the directives of the Holy See and 
the conditions which obtain in Indian industry. ** Our industrial 
world, ’’ says Pope Pius XI, ‘‘ is disrupted both morally and econo- 
mically, ’’ and hence, the Holy Father advocates a reform both of 
moral conduct and of the economic structure of society. Obviously, 
any reform of moral conduct in the industrial and commercial 
world implies a high degree of spiritual efficiency. Hence, it would 
appear that added to a general course of Christian Doctrine and 
apologetics, our young apprentices should be trained to a sense of 
personal responsibility for the moral soundness of the milieu in 
which they work. Such training could, perhaps, be based on the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ. This would help fight one 
of the most serious evils of industrialism — the moral degradation 
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of the worker. ‘‘ We are appailed ’’ writes Pope Pius XI, * if we 
consider the frightful perils to which the moral of workers (particul- 
arly of young people) and the virtue of girls and women are exposed 
in modern factories ’? (Quadragesimo Anno, sec. 135). Surely, one 
of the most important tasks of the religious and moral formation of 
the young apprentice would be to prevent this moral collapse when 
he is placed in the factory and workshop ? Hence any moral training 
which does not build up the defences of the young to repel and 
overcome temptations and vices peculiar to the conditions which 
obtain in industrial establishments goes by default. We must re- 
member that our Indian Catholic worker meets in such establish- 
ments not only the indifferent and lapsed Catholic but an atmo- 
sphere which is thoroughly pagan. 

Moreover, our apprentices and trainees of today are the workers of 
tomorrow and, in a country in which the Labour Movement is still, 
to a large extent, subject to direction and pressure from those out- 
side the ranks of Labour, and still seeking leadership from within, 
these apprentices may be and, indeed, should be trained, not only as 
efficient mechanics and craftsmen but also as future leaders of 
Indian Labour. ‘‘ Undoubtedly ’’ writes Pope Pius XI in the ency- 
clical mentioned above, ‘‘ the first and immediate apostles of the 
working-man must themselves be working-men ”’, and in India to- 
day, it is still possible for the honest working-man to find a follow- 
ing from among his non-Catholic working companions. It follows, 
therefore, that a course for the training of leaders should find a 
place on any syllabus of moral and religious formation adopted in 
our Catholic technical schools and colleges. 

And what of those Catholic students who for various reasons attend 
the many non-Catholic technical schools and colleges in the coun- 
try ? These institutions which offer a course covering a period of 
five or six years grant no facilities for any kind of religious or moral 
training. The seriousness of the situation will be further realized 
when it is remembered that many of the pupils who attend such 
schools join even before they have completed a secondary-school 
level of general education, and therefore, have hardly received a 
complete course of Christian Doctrine. To meet this problem which 
grows more and more serious with the increase in the number of non- 
Catholic technical schools in the country, it has been suggested 
that Catholics should discover ways and means to establish 
‘¢ Catholic Apprentices’ Homes’’. The end and purpose of such ‘* Ho- 
mes ”’ would be to afford the young Catholic apprentice, attending 
non-Catholic technical schools, all the facilities for boarding, lodg- 
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ing and religious education and training. The advantages of such 
establishments are obvious: they provide the young Catholic 
trainee with an atmosphere conducive to study; the facilities 
for religious education ; discipline and order when he is not engaged 
in his technical studies and, finally, such ‘‘ Homes ”’ are less ex- 
pensive to establish than any fully equipped Catholic technical 
school. Further, such establishments will attract the support of 
non-Catholics many of whom value the discipline and sound moral 
training given to youth in our Catholic institutions. Thus, Catholic 
Apprentices’ Homes have their own role to play in the development 
of Christian morality in the industrial and commercial world of 
modern India. 


at Pay Peay 
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« Gleanings of the Mid-Century Survey » Ninth National Conven- 
tion of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. — The Ninth Nation- 
al Convention of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, to which recent 
years have added the title hemispheric, was held in November, 1951 in 
Chicago, Illinois. On two days preceding, archdiocesan and diocesan direc- 
tors of the Confraternity held their annual meeting in the same city. Through- 
out the Convention, special meetings for the clergy continued and their 
value cannot be overestimated. Territorially, the United States is large ; the 
problems it presents to those who would bring effective teaching of religion 
on all levels and to all classes, are as varied as its terrain. The pooling of 
experience is valuable for all and the stimulus resulting from mind meeting 
mind on the same problems, not negligible. 


I. Organization and attendance. — The Convention, which opened on 
November 7 and continued until the 11th, devoted sixty-six sessions to 
practical procedures worked out in the laboratory of experience in areas that 
ranged from small settlements in a parish covering hundreds of square miles, 
to the packed parish of a city whose inhabitants are counted by the million. 
The speakers numbered about 700 and came from all the States of the Union, 
from Canada, and from countries south of the United States. They included 
members of the Hierarchy, the clergy, religious brotherhoods and sisterhoods, 
and, in significantly large numbers, the laity. The laity included successful 
business and professional men, executives, educators ; college and high school 
students from the Catholic and the public school systems ; men, women and 
youth from every walk of life and many avocations. 

About 10,000 out-of-town persons were expected ; additional thousands 
came. And they came in the midst of the worst pre-season snowstorm in the 


history of Chicago. Their purpose in coming was twofold: to make their 


contribution, little or great — and who is to judge which, in any given 
instance ? — to the wealth of information and inspiration so lavishly poured 
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out during those five days; and to learn from the experiences of others. 
Judged by the standard of size, the Congress was eminently successful. 

The congress was thoroughly and exhaustively planned to include presen- 
tation and participation. The time for each session was limited ; each speaker 
was limited ; discussion leaders worked, at times with notable success, to en- 
courage the active participation of the audience. In spite of its size, of the 
crowded conditions that necessarily prevailed, of weather conditions that 
delayed the arrival of key speakers, it functioned magnificently as scheduled. 
To the National Office, and to the Director of the Chicago office, Reverend 
John R. Gleason, his assistant, Reverend Lawrence Lynch, their co-workers 
and the hundreds of Catholic Actionists who cooperated in the work of prepa- 
ration and functioning, this credit is due. 


2. Papal statements. — His Eminence, Cardinal Stritch, Archbishop of 
Chicago and host to the convention, chose as its theme the motto of Blessed 
Pius X: ‘* To restore all things in Christ. ’’ Of the necessity of such resto- 
ration, Blessed Pius had written : ‘‘ God is driven from politics by the theory 
of the separation of Church and State ; from science, by the establishment of 
doubt as a system; from art, lowered through realism; from the laws, model- 
led according to the notions of flesh and blood ; from the schools, by the 
abolition of the Catechism ; finally, from the family, by the attempt to secu- 
larize it in its origin and deprive it of sacramental grace. ”’ 

Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, now gloriously reigning, sent a message 
to the Congress which stated in part : ‘* When we think of the members of 
the Confraternity, there comes to Us a distant echo of those appealing words 
of the Divine Master to His first disciples : ‘ The harvest indeed is great, but 
the laborers are few. Pray therefore the Lord of the harvest to send forth 
laborers into His Harvest’ (Luke x, 2) and We seem to see some answer to 
that prayer in the thousands of well-trained catechists, religious and lay, 
who are consecrating the resources of their deep faith, their intelligence, solid 
piety and zeal to the instruction of children, youths and parents. ‘* You are 
the salt of the earth... You are the light of the world ’’ (Matt., v, 13-4) were 
spoken also of them. For if the one preservative of modern civilization against 
corruption and decay, and the one steady ray of hope that beckons the na- 
tions to bestir their reason and their courage and to shake off the illusory 
and fatal dream of peace and happiness without God, is the divine teaching 
of Jesus Christ, then the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine is not only 
lighting the way of truth for our own dear children and helping them to 
walk it with firm step, but it is aiding mightily to salvage for the world its 
most precious heritage. Only believing souls will shed light on this dark earth. 
But how strong will that light be ; and how many will be prepared to sned 
it ? Those are the practical questions confronting your congress, ”’ 

The fields to be served by the Confraternity of Christian doctrine in the 
United States have been presented in a previous issue of Lumen Vitae (vol. 
VI, 1951, pp. 363-76) by His Excellency, Most Reverend Edwin V. 0’ Hara, 
Chairman of the Episcopal Committee of the Confraternity. Therefore these 
will not be indicated here. It suffices to say that they are vast, varied, con- 
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cerned according to circumstances with the duty of safeguarding, strengthen- 
ing, preserving and spreading the Faith. The need of millions of souls for 
the light of divine Truth must be met ; to meet this need presupposes hundreds 
of thousands of trained workers in the various fields ; to supply workers 
prepared to shed on others the light of truth with which the grace of God has 
favored them, was a dominant idea of the convention. 


3. Foundation of the lay committee of the C.C.D. — At the opening mass 
meeting of Wednesday, November 7, the address of welcome was given by 
His Eminence Samuel Cardinal Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago, the address 
of introduction by Most Rey. Edwin V. O’Hara, DD, Bishop of Kansas City 
and Chairman of the Episcopal Committee of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine. The message of His Holiness, read to the thousands — mostly 
laity — who packed the ballroom of the Sheraton hotel, sounded the chal- 
lenge that Bishop O’Hara took up and 40.000 participants in the Congress 
accepted : ‘‘ Only believing souls will shed light on this dark earth. But how 
strong will that light be, and how many will be prepared to shed it ? ’? The 
theme of this meeting was ‘‘ The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine — A 
Challenge. ’’ Each of the speakers — five in number, and all of the laity — 
presented the special challenge of a particular field. It was the key meeting 
of the Congress. Later on it was realized that it represented a very gratifying 
development of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine in the United States, 
for at a meeting of the diocesan directors, and then to the public in general, 
His Excellency, Bishop O’Hara, announced the establishment of a lay com- 
mittee of the Confraternity on the national level and reported the appoint- 
ment of the five lay speakers of the opening meeting, as the first members 
of the committee. 


4. The C.C.D. elementary school of vegion. — At this session, Dr. Ellamay 
Horan was the first speaker. Dr. Horan, long known as a professor of cate- 
chetics and an author of religion textbooks and courses, stands out in the 
United States and is known internationally for her keen interest in the teach- 
ing of religion and her participation in Confraternity activities. Speaking 
on ‘‘ The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine Elementary School of Religion 
Challenges Us ’? Dr. Horan said in part : ‘* We are here in response to the 
gracious invitation of His Eminence, our Cardinal Archbishop. And — hum- 
bly I say it — we are also here because of the loving watchful eye of Provi- 
dence over the hundreds of thousands of Catholic children of elementary 
school age who are not receiving systematic religious instruction. But let us 
pray ‘‘ Come O Holy Spirit ’’. We believe in the devil and his snares. We need 
God’s help to identify our respective local problems. We need Divine assistance 
to do our part in their solution. 

‘¢ Let us look unblinkingly at this fact thousands, hundreds of thousands 
of Catholic children in our country are not enrolled in Religion classes. When 
we place this fact over against the number of converts, against the meager 
gains of last year, the last ten years, we have small reason for comfort. ”’ 

‘¢ But there is hope in the program and organization of the Confraternity of 
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Christian Doctrine. Through its efforts one and a half million children of 
elementary school age are now receiving religious instruction. If that instruc- 
tion, with intelligence and zeal, can be extended to another million and a 
half or more, a tremendous potential leakage from the Church can be stem- 
med. Each of these children, and there are hundreds of thousands of them, 
is in grave danger of losing the Faith. This is not leakage, it is a torrential 
loss to the Church. 

‘* Here are some figures. Today, in the United States, there are more than 
five and one-half million Catholic children of elementary school age. We know, 
in 1950, more than two and a half million of these children were attending 
Catholic schools. But we do not know the exact number of Catholic children 
of elementary school age who are not in attendance at Catholic schools. We 
know there are parishes that have no record of the total number of Catholic 
children within their respective boundaries, and they will not attempt even 
an estimate. We also know there are other parishes that have been shocked 
to discover hundreds of Catholic children in their parochial areas who were 
never known as Catholics until careful regular surveys were made. 

*¢ In 1950, more than a million and a half Catholic children attending public 
elementary schools received regular religious instruction, and this is indeed an 
achievement. Yet a study of records, grade by grade, reveals that only a small 
percent of the children under instruction were in the upper grades, that 
period when growth in a knowledge of Religion becomes more and more 
important. The fact that is appalling — the one to which we must return is 
this — in our United States hundreds of thousands of Catholic children of 
elementary school age are not receiving any organized religious instruction 
during a given year, at least as many as are receiving instruction, and perhaps 
a great many more. ”’ 


5. The lay apostolate in the C.C.D. — Later during the congress, Miss Cathe- 
tine Goddertz, of Madison, Wisconsin, a lay catechist, and a recruiter, leader 
and teacher of lay catechists for more than a decade of years, spoke on ** The 
Laity in the Confraternity religion school. ’? Miss Goddertz said : ‘4 From 
what source do we secure our teachers ? They are recruited from all walks 
of life : clerks, students, secretaries, housewives, professional people. Only an 
occasional catechist at our parish St. Bernard’s had previous professional 
teaching experience or training. Over the years we have trained forty-seven 
lay catechists. Two of our teachers were former pupils. Both made excellent 
and enthusiastic teachers. Four later entered religious orders. Another, who 
had a great interest in the colored people and their problems, was largely 
responsible for starting and managing two inter-racial houses, the Blessed 
- Martin House at Madison, and the Peter Claver House at Beloit, Wisconsin. 
The experience over the years has been that the best teachers are developed 
from among those men and women who are deeply interested in Catholic 
Action, have a good knowledge of religion fundamentals, and generous hearts. 
They must be willing faithfully to give of their time each week to the careful 
preparation of their class material and to the actual presentation of this 
material to the children. They must be willing to study independently, or, if 
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possible, to attend classes themselves in order to add to their knowledge of 
Christian Doctrine, and the best ways of imparting it to others. 

** Where lay people in their parishes aid with religious instruction, much 
more can be accomplished and priests might have more time to carry on the 
work which only they have the power to do. The Sisters are always glad to 
get all the help they can from lay teachers for Confraternity classes because 
the teaching load in the parochial school is normally an extremely heavy and 
exhausting one. It is very common to come across the attitude among laity 
and priests, that lay people are incapable of imparting religious instruction. 
When the threat of religious persecution hangs so heavily over many nations, 
and is threatening to spread farther, it is extremely important that lay people 
be prepared to assume a part in the task of teaching that has been heretofore 
largely the prerogative of religious. 

** Our Catholic colleges and high schools can make a very great contri- 
bution to the preparation of lay teachers, and many of them are doing so. 
What a number of well-trained teachers would be available if every Catholic 
high school and college in the country were to train each year a group of 
young people in methods for teaching religion to public and elementary 
school children and high school pupils. ”’ 

Miss Goddertz prefaced her paper with a spirited statement as to the effec- 
tiveness of lay catechists and a plea that they be used. She spoke of the rapid 
development of new and varied materials that aid the catechist in presenting 
doctrine to the child, and of increased opportunities for training, either 
through home study, made possible by many worthwhile publications, or 
through catechetical institutes planned for that specific purpose. 

The réle of the laity as teachers of religion is by no means new in the 
Church ; it is new in the minds of many people. The very titles of some of the 
papers presented during the Congress show that there still exists a need for 
education, demonstration, exhortation and inspiration in regard to its spread. 
His Excellency, Most Reverend John J. Wright, D.D. Bishop of the new 
diocese of Worcester, spoke vigorously on the subject. His Excellency posed 
three questions : ‘‘ Cam the laity teach religion ? May the laity teach reli- 
gion ? Must the laity teach religion ? ”’ 

*¢ The answer to all three questions is most definitely affirmative. The dioce- 
san newspaper of the Archdiocese of Chicago, commenting editorially on this 
convention, declared that, by teaching the Faith ever more vigorously, ‘* we 
have to bring Christ and his teachings into the market places, into our farms, 
our factories, our offices... the principles of Christ will have to be applied to 
everyone and action taken by those in public office. ”’ 

‘¢ Tf this be true, and it is, then there is no room for doubt as to why it is 
also true that the laity can, may and must teach religion. Obviously, only the 
laity penetrate the areas of individual, family, professional, social and public 
life to which the saving principles of Jesus Christ must be brought. Accord- 
ingly, only the laity can reduce these saving principles to terms which will 
be intelligible to those in the areas where Christ’s truth must make itself 
felt. This means teaching — for what is teaching if not the communication 
of truth, its reduction to terms intelligible to those who are taught ? 
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‘* It is to a lay woman that I am still indebted for a luminous explanation 
of the reality and the ways of God’s Providence that she gave a child of ten. 
It is to a lay man, a mill worker, that I am indebted for an exposition of 
the marks of the Church which he gave a boy of twelve, a seventh grade 
student, who has been using that exposition ever since and uses it now, very 
slightly adapted, to instruct the children whom he has the privilege of. 
confirming as he goes about his diocese. 

‘« May the laity teach religion ? Is this question so phrased as to suggest the 
necessity of a mandate or commission ? If so, the good Lord knows that there 
has been no lack of requests, commissions, urgings, indeed pleas, on the part 
of the Chief Shepherd of Christendom, the bishops dispersed throughout the 
world and the canonically appointed teachers in the Church. On the contrary, 
a principal theme of modern and not so modern papal teaching, and a con- 
stant point in the pastoral instructions of typical bishops and pastors in every 
land, has been precisely this question of the place of the laity in the principal 
work of the Church, the work of teaching religion. 

‘¢ The intrepid Pope Pius XI addressed himself to no subject more fre- 
quently than to that of Catholic Action ; the phrase was constantly on his 
inspired lips. By Catholic Action he meant no mere political action nor only 
organized good works. He meant chiefly ‘ the apostolate of like to like’: 
the exposition, clarification, presentation and defense of the Faith to workers 
by workers, to lawyers by lawyers, to professional men by professional men, 
to club women by club women, to young people by young people, to all by 
laity like to themselves. 

‘¢ So far as the Church in our own land is concerned, suffice it to say that 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, with its national center in Washing- 
ton, with its national and regional Congresses reaching every corner of the 
land, with its discussion groups and training techniques, its vacation schools, 
parent-educator sections, parish units and publications, has no significance 
whatever unless it means that the hierarchy in the United States is virtually 
on its knees in prayer to God that competent lay men and lay women of 
every class and condition will be inspired to take up the study of religion so 
that by study, discussion, prayer and meditation they may be equipped to 
teach the Faith to all those whom they can influence by so much as a single 
spoken word. 

‘* Indeed the laity may teach religion. Most urgent of all, in one man’s 
poor opinion, is the insistence that the laity must teach religion. For this, 
too, one could endlessly cite authorities, but much more cogent is the argu- 
ment from the realities and the requirements of the times. ”’ 


6. The C.C.D. high school of religion. — The second speaker at the opening 
session, Dr. Frank D, Whalen, Assistant Superintendent of public schools 
in New York City could speak with the authority of first hand information 
and wide knowledge. Dr. Whalen spoke frankly on ‘* The High School of 
Religion Challenges Us ’’. Quoting from Bishop O’Hara, Dr. Whalen said : 
‘We cannot overestimate the importance of this age-group. Bishop O’Hara 
has said : ‘* The fact is, the most difficult and the most important field of 
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Confraternity work is not with the elementary grades, but with high school 
youth... If the youth passes through these years without reflecting on religion 
as an adult, he will emerge with a dangerously unbalanced mind — namely, 
an adult comprehension of social, economic, political and literary topics, and 
a child’s mentality in religion. ”’ 

‘* There is very little active teaching of atheistic attitudes in the public 
schools today. What has taken its place is worse —an agnostic and secular- 
istic indifferentism which simply shrugs the shoulders and says : “* Skip it!” 
I say this agnosticism is more insidious, more withering than atheism, be- 
cause we have with the avowed atheist one idea in common : that the ques- 
tion of the existence of God is the most important question in the world ; 
that on the answer to it depends all our civilization and all our morals. 
We speak the same language as the atheist, we have something tangible to 
oppose — the student’s respectful attention and thought are turned upon 
the topic constantly. And the atheist as a teacher can be disposed of. 

“« The agnostic, on the other hand, is a man who deliberately elects to be 
ignorant. There is nothing to grapple with more tangible than a superior 
smile. And the more the student is attracted toward the man, the more he is 
inclined to let all discussion of God go by the board altogether. 

‘« Secularistic ideals and goals are presented to the student on various 
levels, some of them very attractive. On the lowest level, we may have the 
attitude of the physical scientists (including behavioristic psychologists), 
with only one ideal, — ‘*‘ Be a good animal! ”’ 

‘¢ Slightly better but still crude is the vocational goal—‘‘ The purpose 
of an education is to get a student a good job and to show him how to advance 
himself. ’’ From my experience, this attitude is characteristic of parents, 
rather than teachers, except, of course, those ‘‘ guidance experts ’’ who have 
never risen above the job as the only goal in life. 

‘* More insidious is the ‘‘ social efficiency ’ aim of the Dewey-Kilpatrick- 
Rugg school of thought. Here social approval is the be-all and the end-all of 
living, morals are relative in time and place, until you finally reach the 
veductio ad absurdum of the Kinsey report and erect your current ‘‘ mores ”’ 
upon a set of statistical averages. 

*¢ Highest of these false secularistic goals, but not high enough for us, is the 
appeal to civic virtue, good citizenship, patriotism. It will be noted that all 
these educational aims are perfectly good as far as they go:...that we are 
citizens of the City of God as well as the City of Man ; that from the Decla- 
ration down, the Founding Fathers never failed to point out that our in- 
alienable rights were an endowment of the Creator and no figment of a hypo- 
thetical social contract ; that in the black days of 1863 Lincoln (whose belief 
in God has often been questioned), could write: ‘‘ We are the recipients of 
the choicest bounties of Heaven, but we have forgotten God. ”’ 

‘¢ The infiltration of communistic teachings will vary from place to place — 
if it is found at all, itis very strong and very insidious. The communist teach- 
er is a dedicated soul, — an apostle of the Devil, — who knows exactly 
what to do and how to do it. He always works underground and knows how, 
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for example, to make a discussion of the Russian worker’s vacation vs. the 
American’s, which on paper seems to favor the American, turn quite the 
other way round when the right sarcastic tone of voice, the shrug and the 
sneer, are applied. 

‘« Howard Fast, for instance, has been engaged in re-writing the history of 
our country, in terms of the class struggle — very attractive books written 
in a good high school vocabulary. Howard Fast is a ‘ must ’ for book reports 
with some teachers of English if a student is to receive a passing mark. 
Howard Fast must be analyzed by competent adults in parish high school 
discussion-groups. This is especially true in very wealthy and very poor 
communities, since communism appeals little to the middle classes, (small 
wonder, for it would wipe them out). But the youth of wealthy parents, la 
jeunesse dorée, already sated with life or seeking to compensate for his 
parents’ wealth, and the poverty-stricken youth with a grievance, are easy 
prey. 

‘¢ To meet these challenges, the youth must first be drawn to the program. 
Since the high schools cover wide territories, and for other obvious reasons, 
this should be done on a parochial basis — the high school unit has not been 
very successful. Under the guidance of the younger clergy, who are closer 
to their seminary studies and also nearer in sentiments and attitudes to these 
young people, and well-grounded young laymen and women, preferably 
teachers, the program must not be too heavy and must offer satisfying social 
features — sometimes co-ed, sometimes segregated. ”’ 

When one pauses to recall that approximately seventy-five percent of 
Catholic youth of high school age attend public schools and the further fact 
that less than fifty percent of these receive formal religious instruction, the 
challenge presented by the situation is more than obvious, the amount of 
work to be done staggering, and the need of trained workers so great that 
one is moved to earnest prayer — to be followed, one hopes, by swift action. 
At the same time, as has been pointed out repeatedly, the problem presented 
by the high school of religion is in part met when the elementary school of 
religion is well planned, organized, and conducted. The high school of religion 
meets an additional and unnecessary problem when it must lay the founda- 
tion as well as build on it. The problems it faces in its own field are sufficiently 
numerous and grave without this complication. 

A number of other sessions during the Congress dealt with effective teach- 
ing of religion on the high school level, sometimes as a part of the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine in a parish ; again on the diocesan level; in 
terms of organization, functioning, recruiting and maintaining attendance, 
materials to use and methods that have helped, the evaluation of programs 
that have been successful in some places, and analysis of others that have fail- 
ed. Reverend John P. Breheny, assistant Confraternity director, archdiocese 
of New York, spoke on the subject of ‘* Standards for the Parish Confrater- 
nity High School of Religion. ’? Father Breheny defined standards in the 
sense in which he judged them attainable in this field today as “* implements of 
leadership — as an ideal toward which we can encourage priests and people: 
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to work,”’ and listed three points by which they could be measured : standards: 
should be high ; within reason ; backed up by service from the Confraternity 
office. In regard to the latter, Father Breheny brought out that “ it does 
little good to tell the parish director that he should have trained teachers if 
there is no practical plan whereby trained teachers may be obtained, or by 
which those without training may be prepared for this work. ”’ 

The standards were then put in question form as criteria against which a 
given parish program for high school religion may be measured ; as principles 
to guide the parish director and his helpers in building a successful high school 
of religion. 


1. ‘* Is the high school of religion best served by a parish unit of the C.C.D. > 
The opinion is growing that much more than has been done in the past should 
be done to promote the parish organization of the C.C.D. with its officers and 
executive board. In many instances we have been concentrating on the devel- 
opment of Confraternity activities without the Confraternity. We are making 
it possible for much good to be accomplished under the leadership of a given 
priest in a given parish without the establishment of a real Confraternity 
unit in the parish through which lay leadership can be developed. But that 
does not provide insurance against rootless activity withering away with a. 
change of pastors or directors. Without the formal unit of the C.C.D. in the 
parish the high school of religion may well become an exclusively clerical 
concern. If it becomes such, then its effectiveness will be weakened and it may 
die away, due to a lack of the many hands which are needed to make the 
burden light, to carry it effectively. ”’ 


2. ** Ave classes graded and of a size that will promote effective teaching ?’” 
In answering this Father Breheny mentioned that a good beginning can 
generally be made by assigning pupils to classes on the basis of grades in 
public school. Separating boys and girls, and a further breakdown into small 
groups were suggested, the latter with the provision that adequate facilities be- 
available. 

Not all would agree with the answer given to the third question: ‘* Ave 
lay teachers employed where needed for effective teaching ? All things considered 
the priest or the religious is to be preferred as a teacher for a high school class. 
in religion. ’’ It is qualified later on as follows : ‘* But certainly where priests. 
or religious are not available in sufficient numbers to make possible a fine 
breakdown of the group... the laity must be enlisted. ’’ These teachers will 
come from the parish, recruited by the priest or responsible lay person ; 
from the Diocesan C.C.D. office, which draws from the ranks of college grad- 
uates ; the association of public school teachers, or the laity who qualify 
after a diocesan course for preparing teachers of high school religion classes. 

The question ‘‘ Are provisions made for preparing the laity as teachers in 
the high school of religion ? ’? would be variously answered. That provision 
should be made is recognized. Further questions raised dealt with the best. 
facilities ; taking advantage of school credits where such are available for 
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religious instruction ; consistent use of adequate means for recruiting pupils 
and checking on absentees ; well planned courses adapted to local needs by the 
parish director and his teachers ; a method of teaching adapted to the inter- 
ests and needs of the pupils; a series of texts that provides coverage of 
Catholic doctrine and practice over the four-year period ; taking advantage 
of the opportunities for guidance through personal interview, and a social 
program which Father Breheny states, should be well organized, simple, and 
under lay leadership. The conclusion is this : ‘* There is really no short-cut toa 
successful parish program. It must be organized, it must employ the laity ; 
it must in a sense be a big operation or at least it must be moving in that 
direction — or it is doomed to failure. ”’ 


7. The religious discussion clubs for adults. — Our Holy Father has said 
that the human race today faces its supreme crisis ; again and again through- 
out the years papal directives have pointed to the need of a well-informed 
and articulate laity for the spread of the teaching of Christ. Blessed Pius 
X said that ‘‘ in order to achieve the restoration of all things in Christ, i.e. 
the re-Christianizing of moral customs in public and private life, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the doctrines and precepts of Christ once more fill the 
minds and hearts of the common people... ’’ We are told that this message 
of Our Lord is to be brought to the worker by the worker, to the professional 
man by his professional brother ; to the society woman by another society 
woman. Our present Holy Father has stated: ‘* The world is suffering from 
very sad afflictions, but the chief among them is ignorance of religion in all 
classes of society. Strong remedies are urgently needed in society, but few 
of them are so urgent as is the spread of catechetical instruction. ’? On the 
adult level, the answer to this need is the religious discussion club. 

Speaking at the opening session on this subject Dr. Robert Smith Shea 
said : ‘*‘ Inrecent years our Holy Father has again issued an appeal for assist- 
ance. He has called upon the Catholic laity of the world to unite under the 
leadership of the hierarchy of the Catholic Church, in a crusade of Catholic 
Action. Every Catholic layman without exception, has been challenged by 
the Vicar of Christ on earth, to take his proper part in shouldering his respon- 
sibility as ‘* a strong and perfect Christian and soldier of Jesus Christ. ” 
Explicit and implicit in the challenge of the Holy Father is the need of the 
layman to prepare himself for this duty by first arming himself with a full 
and deep knowledge and understanding of his faith. 

‘** Within the organization of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine there 
are a variety of positions open to Catholic laymen and women equipped with a 
full and living knowledge of their faith. While each of the divisions of the 
Catholic Action Apostolate of the C.C.D, requires its specific technique, all 
of them require a sound basic knowledge of Catholicism and its application 
of current problems which is, as has been indicated, the objective of the dis- 
cussion-action club. Thus the discussion action-club forms the very founda- 
tion of the development of lay apostles for the Confraternity. 

‘* Most Reverend Edwin V. O’Hara, Bishop of Kansas City, in his booklet 
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entitled Catholic Education and the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine writes : 
“Every thoughtful Catholic must be deeply concerned with the problems of 
adult religious education because it is so inextricably interwoven with every 
effort to advance the cause of religion. Our lay societies will not flourish 
without enlightened leadership. The lack of such direction has permitted 
our most ambitious and promising lay organizations to enter on a disastrous 
decline, Our leading periodicals languish for lack of a Catholic reading public. 
The ablest writers will exercise their talents in the service of religion in vain 
if our Catholic people continue to lack interest in topics of an intellectual 
character. ”’ 

Later during the Convention, at one of the many sessions devoted to expla- 
nation and demonstration of discussion clubs, Reverend James A. Suddes, 
Confraternity director of Springfield, Illinois, told the audience ‘« How the 
Discussion Clubs Have Helped Our Diocese. ’’ As a preliminary, Father 
Suddes gave the set-up of the discussion clubs in the Springfield Diocese : 
** We have divided our discussion clubs into three different groups. The 
object of the discussion clubs program of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine as we view it in our diocese is one of personal sanctification, ‘ for 
this is the will of God — your sanctification,’ said the holy apostle Paul. ”’ 

Father Suddes then described how the discussion clubs function with that 
object in mind, and continued : ‘‘ I think no one in our diocese from our 
good Bishop on down would in any way boast of this fact that we now have 
I,719 discussion clubs operating in the diocese with a total membership of 
18,324, because all of us realize too well the vast amount of work that still 
awaits us. We estimate that we have only about one out of four or five adults 
in our diocese in our discussion club program, but from the work accomplish- 
ed, small as it seems we already realize the benefits derived. 

Benefits derived from the discussion clubs as given in reports submitted 
by the seven Deanery Directors of the Diocese are summarized here : 

‘¢ zt) The C.C.D., through means of its Discussion Club program, is fast 
developing a more religious conscious laity, a more holy laity. This is our 
primary aim. 

2) Many parish priests have noticed the great cohesive power of the Study 
Club program. No parish organization seems to draw the people closer 
together. Parishioners have been heard to say that though they have been 
speaking to others for years, they never really knew their fellow parishioners 
until this program began. In smaller towns of only a half dozen or so Catho- 
lic families, it has been a source of unification, and has caused a feeling of 
Catholic solidarity. 

3) The Discussion Club program has enriched the Catholic vocabulary 
of the people of our diocese. 

4) Discussion Clubs have developed Christian thinking... Catholics think- 
ing with the mind of the Church... and when people think right, they usually 


act right. 


5) Enables our people to give a reason for the faith they have. 
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6) Priest after priest has called our attention to the fact that the parish- 
ioners are more attentive at sermons given, what goes on at Mass and other 
liturgical functions. 

7) Makes the parents more conscientious in carrying out their duty of in- 
structing their children in religious truth and more disposed toward seeing 
that their children attend religious instructions regularly. 

8) It is fast developing Catholic lay leaders and speakers. 

9) Lastly, the CCD Discussion Club program is making our people con- 
scious of the fact that the Church has need of them. Recently, after a CCD 
Board Meeting, one elderly gentleman remarked to me: ‘* Father, I’m past 
sixty now and may not have too much time to live, but I never recall the 
Church having asked me to do any work like this before. I hope I will not 
fail my Church in this work my church asks me to do ”’. 


8. Religion in the home. — ‘* Religion in the Home — A Challenge to 
Parents ’’, was developed by Dr. Willis D. Nutting, of Notre Dame Univer- 
sity, Indiana. That it is a challenge calls for no proof ; it is self-evident that 
the child is largely a product of the home. While it is true that not all the 
children from solidly Catholic homes remain true to the faith, it is equally 
true that by far the majority do, that most of the vocations to the priesthood 
and to religious life come from such homes, and that the practical Catholic 
child and adolescent from a home that is not practical, is so rare as to cause 
comment. In addition, the pagan and secularistic atmosphere of today chal- 
lenges those who would give Christian education in its broad sense, as they 
have rarely if ever been challenged before. 

Additional sessions on this took up such subjects as living the Church 
Year in the home, a religion library for the home, CCD materials for the 
Parent-Educator, Parent-Educator and the Pre-school Child, a Parish Parent- 
Educator Program in action, and others. 


9. The approach to the non-Catholic. — Mrs. Clare Booth Luce, noted con- 
vert, lecturer and writer, scheduled to speak on ‘* The CCD Apostolate of 
Good-Will — A Challenge to Everyone, ’’ was unable to address the opening 
session as scheduled plane service was cancelled because of weather condi- 
tions. Later Mrs. Luce spoke on the approach to the non-Catholic mind, 
giving the address twice the same evening to different audiences, both packed 
to capacity and frankly and warmly pleased with the lecturer and her mes- 
sage. ‘* The heart, ’” Mrs. Luce declared, *‘ is the main organ with which the 
non-Catholic approaches questions of faith... Words stir but actions will 
move people to the faith. It is the great Protestant heart of America, with 
its native good will, its eagerness to serve, its tremendous appetite to love, 
in short its vast residue of Christian faith, hope and charity which provides. 
the would-be apostle with his best opportunity. ’” 


10, Specialized activities. — We venture to express the opinion that no 
one came to the Convention with a specific objective in mind without finding 
what he sought. The organization and functioning of the Confraternity in 
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rural and in urban parishes, in schools of every level, in hospitals and in 
prisons — all were fully discussed. Moreover, those interested in specialized 
activities such as religious instruction of the blind, or sight conservation 
classes, the mentally defective, or the deaf and other groups, had ample 
opportunity to learn about the work done by others. Practical demonstration 
classes were held embodying the successful methods and materials now in 
use. 

Additional activities included fifty classroom demonstrations of methods 
of teaching religion on the grade and high school levels, and various sessions 
were devoted to presentation and discussion of the newly revised Confrater- 
nity School Year Religion Course. — The Adaptive Way for the grade school 
level, the revised Baltimore Catechism series for grade, high school and adult 
instruction (mention was made of the use of the revised Baltimore No. 3 
Catechism in 10,000 discussion clubs in one diocese). 

A session on ‘* The CCD and the Public High School Pre-Inductee ’’ and’ 
on ‘‘ The Spiritual Welfare of the Men and Women in the Armed Forces ’” 
was expected to hoid special interest. In view of the need, the effort expended 
by those who planned the meeting, and the individuals who took time from 
very full schedules to prepare their addresses and to attend the congress, 
the attendance was numerically disappointing. Throughout the convention, 
attendance varied, due to bad weather, transportation facilities that were 
taxed beyond capacity, and the attraction of numerous sessions going on at 
the same time (as many as seven were conducted simultaneously). 


11. Spiritual motivation of the C.C.D. apostolate. — This report is already 
lengthy ; in view of the wealth of information and experience offered during 
the Convention, it is exceedingly brief. Purposely the most important element 
has been reserved to the end. Most Reverend Joseph M. Marling, C. PP. S., 
D. D., Auxiliary Bishop of Kansas City, Missouri, pointed it out in an address 
on ‘* Spiritual Motivation for Members of the CCD. ’’ His Excellency stated : 
«¢ Since the lay activities sponsored by the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine fall under the more generic heading of Catholic Action, they are govern- 
ed and directed by the laws proper to Catholic Action or the lay apostolate. 
The most fundamental of these laws was given succinct expression by our 
Holy Father in a recent address when he warned that sight must not be lost 
of the fact that Catholic Action is basically and immediately concerned with 
the salvation of souls. It is essentially, therefore, a spiritual activity, at which 
success can be attained only by those who keep the fires of spirituality burn- 
ing brightly in their own soul. It is this message that we must deliver cease- 
lessly to those whom we enroll in our parochial units of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine. ”’ 

Developing this mainspring of apostolic activity further, in an address on 
«¢ Spiritual Motivation of Lay Apostles of the CCD ”’, His Excellency, Most 
Reverend James J. Byrne, D. D., Auxiliary Bishop of St. Paul, stated : ‘* In 
order that the layman be interested in helping others through the CCD to 
know Christ better, he must be animated by spiritual motives. In other words, 
he must do his CCD work for supernatural motives and that in an habitual 
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way. Since for the layman, supernatural motives are not always self-evident, 
they must be proposed to him. Moreover, since such motives are not always 
compelling in the beginning, they must be emphasized. ”’ 

His Excellency summed up his instructive and inspiring address as follows : 

‘¢ 7, In our Catholic laity, there is an abundance of potential and actual 
‘ lay apostles ’, able and willing to do much for Christ in the CCD by helping 
to spread a better understanding of the teachings of the Church. 

...1t is our duty to find them ! 

2. The ‘ lay apostles ’ must be gently and kindly led to make supernatural 
motives the habitual reasons for their CCD work, in order that they may 
will be really doing Christ’s work in Christ’s way, and in order that their 
efforts will really help souls. 

...It is our duty to train them ! 

3. These ‘ lay apostles ’ need a deep conviction of the vital necessity of 
CCD work to help them make the sacrifices entailed in their work. This 
willingness to sacrifice will be made so much more welcome to them if they 
realize that their pastor is whole-heartedly interested in the work they do. 

...We must give them these convictions ! 

4. The formation of these ‘ lay apostles ’ requires much time, patience, 
kindness and Christ-like love for souls. 

... This is our vocation ! 

5. Like the Master, we stand before the field ‘ white for the harvest ’, 
needing willing, zealous ‘ lay apostles ’. We wil pray the Lord of the harvest 
to send laborers into His harvest. But, in addition, we consider it one of our 
glorious privileges as priests to help prepare these laborers for their work. ”’ 


12. Closing the convention. — November 11 was the closing day of the 
Convention. In the Cathedral of the Holy Name, Solemn Pontifical Mass was 
offered, at which His Excellency, Most Reverend Amleto Cicognani, Apos- 
tolic Delegate to the United States, spoke at length on the CCD, its function- 
ing in this country, and its mission. Concluding, His Excellency urged : 
‘** Let all, both priests and laity, make the resolution of this Congress their 
motto, namely, to procure ‘ An active confraternity of Christian doctrine in 
every parish, and a Catechism in every home... ? I repeat, may love for Christ 
and your fellow man impel you to do everything in your power that there 
may be ’ an active Confraternity of Christian Doctrine in every parish and a 
Catechism in every home. ”’ 

That afternoon, in the Chicago stadium, 25,000 men, women and youths, 
Sisters and priests, watched as a procession of Brothers, priests — regular 
and religious — and seventy Bishops, followed by the speaker of the after- 
noon, Most Reverend Fulton J. Sheen ; the Apostolic Delegate, Most Rever- 
end Amleto Cicognani, D.D., and His Eminence, Cardinal Stritch, walked 
between lines of Knights of Columbus, and of St. Peter Claver, to the places 
assigned. The program of the afternoon consisted of music by a symphony 
orchestra and the Seminary choir ; an address by His Excellency, Bishop 
Sheen — historical, inspired and inspiring — that was applauded by that 
vast crowd until silence was requested by signal. A magnificent historical 
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pageant on the contribution of Catholicism to the development of the United 
States included the contribution made by the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine. His Eminence, Cardinal Stritch, then spoke briefly. 

Solemn Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament closed the Ninth Nation- 
al and second Hemispheric Convention of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine. 

There comes to the mind of the writer memory of the First National 
Convention of the Confraternity, held in Rochester, New York, in 1935. It 
was held for the duration of one day, was attended by 150 delegates, 
and was judged a success. Growth of the CCD has been phenomenal in the 
years that intervened. With growth of the movement has come growth in 
realization of the needs. It was with no complacency that the 40,000 adults 
who attended the general sessions or the closing pageant of this Ninth Con- 
vention returned to their homes, but with sober realization of the work 
waiting to be done, and of its imperative necessity. ‘‘ Only believing souls’’, 
our Holy Father wrote to the congress, ‘* will shed light on this dark earth. 
But how strong will that light be ; and how many will be prepared to shed it ? 
Those are the practical questions confronting your congress. Heeding the 
behest of our saintly predecessor, Blessed Pius X,... the Confraternity aims 
at nothing less than a center in every parish. ’? Then comes the almost 
wistful thought : ‘‘ We like to hope that goal is within sight in all the diverse 
sections of your country, ”’ 

It is a goal the attainment of which will be hastened by the results that — 
with reason — are confidently expected from this Convention. 


Sister M. Rosaria, M. H. S. H., Towson, Md. 


The statement issued by the Cardinals, Archbishops and Bishops 
of the United States :‘* Moral Law Governs All Phases of Man’s Life’’.— 


Statement lists application to Politics, Economics, Education. 


God’s Law : The Measure of Man’s Conduct. — An alarming parallel exists 
between the situation facing us today and that which faced the Roman Empire 
I,500 years ago. The problems of the Empire closely resemble those which 
sorely test us now — barbarism on the outside, refined materialism and 
moral decay within. Confronted by those problems, what were men of that 
time concerned with ? St. Augustine, who lived in that period, gives us the 
answer in a memorable passage : 

‘¢ They do not trouble about the moral degradation of the Empire. All 
that they ask is that it should be prosperous and secure. ‘ What concerns 
us,’ they say, ‘ is that everyone should be able to increase his wealth so 
that he can afford a lavish expenditure and can keep the weak in subjection. 
Let the laws protect the rights of property and let them leave man’s morals 
alone... Let there be sumptuous banquets where anybody can play and drink 
and gorge himself and be dissipated by day or night as much as he pleases 
or is able. Let the noise of dancing be everywhere and let the theatres resound 
with lewd merriment.... Let the man who dislikes these pleasures be regarded 
as a public enemy ’. ”’ (City of God, Bk. IT, 20). 
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Does not all this have a modern ring ? Has not a great part of our society 
been doing and saying much the same thing ? With the threat of the barbar- 
ian on the outside, does our conduct reflect the sobriety of citizens who are 
conscious that a bell may be tolling for them and for civilization ? 


Careless at Home. — We have sent our young men on military expeditions 
to far-off lands so that justice and freedom may be kept alive in the world ; 
and yet at home we have become careless about the foundations of justice 
and the roots of freedom. It cannot go well with us if we continue on this 
course, 

The lessons of history are evident to those with eyes that will see. The 
Roman Empire disintegrated from within ; and moral corruption was the 
main cause of its decline and disappearance. The same fate will befall us if 
we do not awaken to the danger which threatens from within our own house- 
hold. Mastery over material things will avail us nothing, if we lose mastery 
over ourselves. 


Morality — The Need Today. — Mastery over self is the primary concern 
of morality. The right ordering of our lives in relationship to all other beings 
so that we may attain our true destiny is the proper function of morality. 
The fundamental problem which faces us, then, is a moral one. 

Morality involves the correct and careful regulation of three relationships : 
man to God, man to himself, and man to his fellow men. These relationships 
are so closely linked together that to disturb one is to disturb the whole 
moral order. 

Morality, therefore, viewed in its entirety, has three dimensions : height, 
depth, and breadth. In its height, it soars up to God the Supreme Being, 
from whom it takes the definitive measure of what is true and good. In its 
depth, it penetrates the heart of man, laying hold of his entire personality 
so that even his innermost thoughts and motives are subject to its rule. In 
its breadth, it embraces men in every station and condition of life and estab- 
lishes mutual rights and duties. 


God’s Will: Man’s Measure in the Moral Order. — By nature, man is a 
creature, subject to his Creator and responsible to Him for all his actions. 
By selfish inclination, at times, he chooses to be something else, assuming 
the prerogatives of a Creator, establishing his own standards of conduct, and 
making himself the measure of all things. This prideful folly on his part 
brings discord into his own life, and profoundly affects the whole moral order. 
Frustration rather than fulfillment becomes his characteristic mark because he 
does not possess wholly within himself the way to fulfillment. That he can 
discover only in God’s plan. 

God’s will, therefore, is the measure of man. It is the standard by which 
all human actions must meet the test of their rightness or wrongness, What 
conforms to God’s will is right ; and what goes counter to His will is wrong. 
This is the great and controlling rule of the moral order. Unless man recog- 


nizes and lives by this rule, he cannot come to that abundance of life des- 
tined for him by God. 
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If man is to reach this abundance of life, which depends on the fullness of 
moral character, it must be through the way he lives his everyday life. He 
has no other course. It is idle and dangerous for him to dream otherwise. The 
thoughts, attitudes, motives, judgments and deeds which make up his daily 
round will determine his growth in character. He must use all his powers to 
cultivate that growth as the condition for attaining the true purpose of his 
life. For this it is necessary that he should be guided by a knowledge of what 
is right and what is wrong in the particular situations of everyday existence. 


The Moral Ovder and Human Reason. — How does he come to such 
knowledge ? How can man know what is his place in the divine plan, and 
what is God’s will in the moral decisions he is called upon to make ? God has 
endowed man with intelligence. When rightly used and directed, the human 
intellect can discover certain fundamental spiritual truths and moral princi- 
ples which will give order and harmony to man’s intellectual and moral life. 

What are these truths which right reason can discover ? First in impor- 
tance is the existence of a personal God, all knowing and all powerful, the 
eternal Source from whom all things derive their being. Next comes the spir- 
itual and immortal nature of man’s soul, its freedom, its responsibility, and 
the duty of rendering to God reverence, obedience, and all that is embraced 
under the name of religion. 

From man’s position as God’s rational, free and responsible creature, des- 
tined for eternal life, spring the unique dignity of the human individual 
and his essential equality with his fellow men. 


Family the Centre. — Out of the inherent demands of human nature arises 
the family as the fundamental unit of human society, based on a permanent 
and exclusive union of man and woman in marriage. From the essential 
character of marriage come not only the right of parents to beget children, 
but also their primary right and duty to rear and educate them properly. 

Since neither the individual nor the family is completely independent and 
self-sustained, there arises the necessity of organized civil society, and, in 
turn, the mutual responsibilities of the individual and family on the one 
side and of the civil government on the other. 


Temperance Needed. — Man’s social life becomes intolerable if not impos- 
sible unless justice and benevolence govern the operations of the state and 
relationships between individuals and groups. Without temperance, man 
can neither live in accordance with his human dignity nor fulfill his obliga- 
tions to his fellow men. Without fortitude, he cannot bear the trials of life or 
overcome the difficulties with which he is surrounded. 

Furthermore, it is clear that the inherent dignity of the individual and 
the needs of the family and of society demand a code of sexual morality 
within the grasp of every mature mind. 

These are some of the basic elements of natural law, a law based on human 
nature ; a law which can be discovered by human intelligence and which gov- 
erns man’s relationship with God, with himself, and with the other creatures 
of God. The principles of the natural law, absolute, stable, and unchangeable 
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are applicable to all the changing conditions and circumstances in which 
man constantly finds himself. 


Natural Law and Revelation. — These religious and moral truths of the 
natural order can be known by human reason ; but God, in His goodness, 
through Divine Revelation has helped man to know better and to preserve 
the natural law. In the Old Testament this revelation was given to God’s 
chosen people. Completed and perfected in the New, it has been communicat- 
ed to mankind by Jesus Christ and His Apostles and it has been entrusted 
to the Church which Christ Himself established to teach all men. 

While the natural law, taught and interpreted by the Church, gives us a 
guide in many areas of human life, the perfection of human nature is revealed 
to us in Christ Himself, God-become-Man, the Word-made-Flesh, ‘* full 
of grace and truth ’’, dwelling among us to be our Way, our Truth and our 
Life. Prayer and the Sacraments are the channels through which the grace of 
Christ comes to elevate human nature until it becomes like unto Him, who 
is true God and true Man. In the supernatural order of grace Christ, the God 
Man, is the measure of man. 


Includes Natural Law, — Divine revelation then not only includes the nat- 
ural law, it complements it, and points the way to the supernatural order of 
grace. The natural moral law, however, remains the foundation of the super- 
natural order, as it is the foundation of all man’s relations to God, to himself 
and to his fellow men. Upon that law, clarified by divine revelation, man 
strengthened by grace, must build his life. He need never fear that it will 
give way under the weight of the trials and tests which life imposes ; for he has 
the inspired words of the Psalmist to assure him : ‘*‘ The man whose heart 
is set on the law of the Lord stands firm. ”’ 

When the human heart is governed by the law of the Lord, all human 
actions, no matter how commonplace or how removed from the eyes of men, 
are made pleasing to God and meritorious of eternal life. This means that 
God’s will and God’s plan for man are kept constantly in mind. When man 
has learned to direct his thoughts, his speech and his actions in this way, it 
is a sign that he has mastered the great maxim of the moral order — ** not 
my will but Thine be done. ’’ It is an indication that he realizes he must at all 
times be about his Father’s business. The point of reference in his life is no 
longer his own selfish will, for such a man sees clearly that God holds the 
central place in his life. He also sees that he enjoys a unique status in that 
God has committed to him a work which no one else can do. His only reason 
for existence is to perform that work faithfully and diligently. This is the 
thought which Cardinal Newman so beautifully expressed : 

** God has created me to do Him some definite service. He has committed 
some work to me which He has not committed to another, I have my mission... 
I have a part in a great work ; I am a link in the chain, a bond of connection 
between persons. He has not created me for naught. I shall do good. I shall 
do His work. ” (Meditations and Devotions, pp. 400-01.) 


Moral Integrity. — Doing God’s work means doing God’s will. This requires 
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the services of the whole man at every moment of every day he exists. 
There is all too frequent today the spectacle of men who divide their lives 
to suit their own convenience. Only when it serves their selfish purpose do 
they conform to God’s will. Their business life, their professional life, their 
life in the home, at school and in the community occupy separate compart- 
ments unified by no central force. God’s claims upon such men exist, but 
they are not honored. Expressions such as ‘‘ my life is my own affair ’’, or 
** in politics, anything goes ”’ are all too common today. They betray a gross 
misunderstanding of the moral order and the inter-linking relationships which 
find their correct measure only in God’s will. 

We must be clear on this point. Man must either acknowledge that a 
personal God exists or he must deny His existence altogether. There is no 
middle course. Once he acknowledges that God exists, then the claims of 
God are co-extensive with all the activities of His creatures. To pretend 
that any part of life can be a private affair is to violate the most basic claim 
which God has on man. Man is a creature. As a creature, he is subject to his 
Creator in all that he does. There is no time in his life when he is excused 
from obeying the moral law. The clergyman, the educator, the doctor; the 
lawyer, the politician, the employer, the employee, husbands, wives and chil- 
dren are alike strictly bound. All human rights and obligations have their 
source in God’s law ; otherwise they are meaningless. 


Morality and Education. — Morality, concerned with bringing human 
activity into conformity with God’s will, has, therefore, a bearing on every- 
thing that touches human rights and duties. It has a definite place in the 
educational life of a nation. The forming of character is part of the educa- 
tional process ; and character cannot be formed unless children are given a 
clear indication of what is right and what is wrong. This cannot be done 
without reference to the ultimate standard which determines right and wrong, 
namely God’s law. 

No state, no group of educators may reject a truth of the moral order to 
suit the claim of convenience. The process of determining moral values by the 
consent of the majority is false in principle and sanction. Morality has its 
source in God and it binds all men. It cannot be adequately taught without 
the motivation of religious truth. Although the training of children along 
moral lines is primarily the business of the parents and the Church, yet it 
is also the business of the school if education is to give formation to the 
whole human personality. 


Morality and Economics. — Morality has its place in business and industry 
because the conditions under which men work, the wages they get, the kind 
of work they do, all are subject to the jurisdiction of the moral law. When 
economic conditions are such that the raising of a family by working people 
is made dishearteningly difficult and at times impossible, then, those respon- 
sible for this deplorable situation are guilty of breaking God’s law and they 
are also accomplices in the sins resulting from their injustice. 


Morality and Politics. — In politics, the principle that ‘* anything goes ”* 
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simply because people are thought not to expect any high degree of honor in 
politicians is grossly wrong. We have to recover that sense of personal obli- 
gation on the part of the voter and that sense of public trust on the part of 
the elected official which give meaning and dignity to political life. Those 
who are selected for office by their fellow men are entrusted with grave res- 
ponsibilities. They have been selected not for self-enrichment but for conscien- 
tious public service. In their speech and in their actions they are bound by 
the same laws of justice and charity which bind private individuals in every 
other sphere of human activity. Dishonesty, slander, detraction, and defa- 
mation of character are as truly transgressions of God’s commandments 
when resorted to by men in political life as they are for all other men. 


Moral Standard Applies Universally. — There are not two standards of 
morality. There is only one. It is God’s standard. That single standard covers 
all man’s relations to God, to himself, and to the world about him. It applies 
to every conceivable situation in life, — in the home, in business, in the 
school, or in the field of entertainment. By its very nature, it precludes that 
double standard which not only tempts man to live his life on two levels, 
but beguiles him into thinking that this can be done without any compro- 
mise of moral principles. This two-faced way of living explains the scandalous 
anomaly, evident at times in our national life, of paying lip service to God 
while failing completely to honor His claims in daily life. 

One and the same standard covers stealing from the cash register and dis- 
honest gain derived from public office. It will not do to say, by way of exten- 
uation, that the latter can be excused or condoned because it occurs in 
the political order. One and the same standard prohibits false statements 
about private individuals, and false statements about members of minority 
groups and races. It will not do, by way of excuse, to say that statements of 
the latter kind can be excused because of long-standing prejudice. 

This single standard of morality sets a clear, positive, and complete pattern 
of right living. It gives an integrity of outlook and an integrity of action to 
daily life. By adhering to this standard, man’s life becomes all of a piece, 
characterized by a sincere singleness of purpose. Such a life will not have 
its ‘* Sunday side ’? in which God’s claims are fully respected for a single 
day and its ‘* weekday side ’’ in which those claims are completely ignored 
for the remaining six. Rather, all aspects of life will be so integrated that the 
standard to which a man subscribes in his private life will be logically extend- 
ed to his life in the community. Then, if faithful to moral principles as an 
individual, he will be faithful to moral principles as a citizen, as a voter, 
and in all his actions as a member of society. 


Religion and Morality. — To live by this single standard of morality man 
needs the motivations and sanctions which only religion can supply. He is not 
self-sufficient. He must have God’s help. As a creature, he is obliged to adore 
his Creator, to thank Him for blessings conferred, to ask His pardon for 
wrongs committed and to pray daily for His help and guidance. Nothing 
Jess than the faithful discharge of these essential obligations of religion will 
enable him to attain integrity in his moral life. 


~ 


WAY. ON 
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We exhort Americans in every walk of life to rededicate themselves to the 
wisdom of our Founding Fathers —a wisdom which proclaimed God’s 
rightful place in human affairs — a wisdom so memorably expressed by the 
Father of our Country in His Farewell Address : 

‘* Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political prosperity, 
Religion and Morality are indispensable supports... reason and experience 
both forbid us to expect that national morality can prevail in exclusion of 
religious principle. ”’ 


LATIN AMERICA 
Bolivia 


System of Religious Education. — Most of the schools in Bolivia 
belong to the State; but there are a few private ones in the towns. The number 
of voluntary and confessional schools is not more than sixty. Bolivia num- 
bers some four million inhabitants, of which about 750,000 are of school age. 
Amongst these only 170,000 actually attend school. According to law, all 
children must be given religious instruction, for the constitution, while 
affirming freedom of worship, recognizes Catholicism as the State religion, 
and makes obligatory the teaching of it in all schools both State and volun- 
tary. These enactments were renewed by the government decree, 19th April 
1949, and by a further ruling 18th February 1950. 

The position of religious education, seemingly so favourable, is in reality 
far from being satisfactory. No doubt 95 % of the population are officially 
Catholics, but in practice, slackness in their religious duties, illiteracy, igno- 
rance of the most essential truths of the faith, because of the appalling scar- 
city of priests, keep the masses of the people far from the Church’s influence. 

Besides, the government and parliament, being politically undeveloped, 
have never been really representative of the people ; but prominent members 
of liberal and masonic circles hold power. The Minister of public education 
has control of all nominations, and these are far from being favourable to 
Christian education. The institutions which teach Christian doctrine are 
often incapable of it, either because of their lack of training, or their antire- 
ligious and rationalist or even communist mentality. For these reasons the 
religious course, although compulsory, is often non-existent. 

The clergy, on their part, are not always free to ensure an efficient reli- 
gious teaching. According to the Bolivian constitution, the government exer- 
cises a ‘* patronage ’” over churches, and other ecclesiastical institutions, 
including the personnel, which in practice puts them at the mercy of public 
officials. The old privilege granted to the Catholic kings of Spain by the Holy 
See is still preserved here. Out of lists presented by the Senate, the govern- 
ment selects the candidates whose names will be sent to the Holy See for 
nomination to the episcopate. The Government chooses the canons and other 
ecclesiastical dignitaries from lists sent in by the cathedral chapters. Further, 
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the government grants or withholds its ‘* exequatur ” to the decrees of the 
councils, bulls, briefs and rescripts of the Holy See. The result isan extraord- 
inary mixing of politics with ecclesiastical appointments. All these privileges 
were extorted at the time of the Bolivian concordat in return for a promise 
of religious teaching in the schools which is today, by the very reason of its 
privileged position the chief obstacle to its development. 

In spite of this position, recently deplored by the bishops of Bolivia in 
their joint pastoral letter, (April 1951), religious teaching is being carried on 
in many places with vigour and perseverance. 


New Schemes for Religious Instruction. — Under the presidency of the 
Archbishop of La Paz, Mgr. Abel I. Antezana and his auxiliary, Mgr. Cle- 
mente Maurer, meetings have been held at which the heads of the Catholic 
schools have given their opinions. A committee was appointed to draw up 
syllabuses for religious teaching in the primary and secondary schools. 
The approved syllabuses, were promulgated by way of trial for this scholastic 
year by a decree of the Minister of National Education, 16th February 1951. 

In the primary schools, native centres and rural schools, the subject taught 
is Pius X’s catechism and Bible History. The catechisms in use have not been 
revised and there seems no demand for a revision. 

In the secondary schools, the system is as follows: First year, dogma ; 
second year, the commandments ; third year, grace and the sacraments ; 
fourth, the liturgy, Christian sociology, Catholic Action; fifth and sixth 
years, apologetics. Besides which, Bible History is taught during the first 
three years and Church History during the last three. 

The vocational and normal schools in the country districts follow the syl- 
labus of the first four years of the secondary grade. For the higher normal 
schools in the towns, a methodical and more advanced adaptation of Christian 
apologetics and sociology has been made, 

Finally, we mention the National Congress of secondary school pupils at La 
Paz at the end of 1950. It drew up the statutes of the ‘‘ Federacién des estu- 
diantes de secundaria ’’ and passed many resolutions which are very useful, 
amongst which was that of applying the decree making religious instruction 
compulsory in all educational establishments in Bolivia. 


The first National Congress of Catholic Education. (La Paz, 13-17 Nov., 
1951). — Under the auspices of the Apostolic Nuncio, the archbishops, 
bishops and vicars apostolic of Bolivia, a very important congress met at 
La Paz, attended by delegates from all the Catholic schools and colleges in 
the country, with a view to the establishment of a common line of action : 
first, with regard to the State ; secondly, in their internal organization and 
their spiritual life ; thirdly, in their relationships between themselves in the 
Bolivian Federation of Catholic education. 


Relations between Catholic schools and the State. — The very existence of 
the Catholic schools is in peril : the salaries of the teachers have been compul- 
sorily raised and new social laws are increasing expenses, whilst no State 
subsidy is received. These economic and administrative difficulties have 
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come from the official decrees dated 8th April and 25th May 1950, which 
legalized a readjustment of salaries in favour of the employees of the govern- 
ment, industry and commerce. By the decree of the 26th October 1949, the 
lay teachers in private schools considered themselves to be included in the 
legal decisions and were supported in their claims by the Ministry of Labour 
which undertook to look into the economic difficulties of all ‘¢‘ employed 
persons ’’, Without any financial help from the State, the private schools 
were thus forced to raise the salaries of their lay staffs to a fixed percentage, 
whilst being legally prohibited from raising more than 15 % the fees of their 
pupils, which did not cover the cost of the increase in the salaries. This 
crisis became still more acute when the decree of the 12th June 1951 put 
private schools and commercial establishments on the same level, giving the 
lay teachers a right to the same benefits as other workers : bonuses, indemni- 
ties, holidays with pay, etc. ; all of them good in themselves but, in the cir- 
cumstances, putting the schools on the brink of ruin. This position would 
become worse still were Parliament to sanction a recent suggestion of the 
“* organic statute of education ’’ now under discussion, which provides, at the 
expense of the employer and so of the private schools, not only the social 
advantages just mentioned, but also the enormous burden of pensions on 
retirement (art. 76). Further, in the proposed statute there are several articles 
opposed to the rights of the Church and of Catholic education ; for in- 
stance, art. 30 : there shall not be normal schools other than those of the State; 
art. 77: each private school must have 70% teachers with diplomas and 
75 % natives of the country. One knows how hard it is for religious — by 
reason of their own ecclesiastical studies — to obtain the official diplomas, 
and also, how few are religious vocations in Bolivia as in other Latin American 
countries, so that many teaching posts are occupied by Spanish religious who 
devote themselves to the religious education of the young. These staffs 
without diplomas or the foreigners will therefore have to give way to the lay 
teachers whom the private schools will have to pay highly. It can be seen 
how the vicious circle is closing and how cleverly the anti-Christian war is 
being waged. Moreover, the projected statute says nothing of inspectors of 
Catholic education dependent on the Ministry, nor even of religious instruc- 
tion in the State schools, which does away with the decrees of 1942, 1947 and 
1949, which made religious instruction compulsory in all government schools. 


The internal affairs of the schools. — Educational work, and above all, 
religious teaching, depends on the cooperation of the school and the family. 
The congress studied particular ways in which this cooperation can be car- 
ried out, and advised that in every school where it did not exist already, 
a branch of the parents’ association should be formed. A very effective way 
of carrying on a real religious education is the development of Catholic Action 
in the schools ; one of the findings of the congress was that by reason of the 
desires of the Holy See and the national hierarchy a group of Catholic Action 
should be established in all colleges. This Christian education of children 
should lead to a real religious awareness in the children, and also to 
awakening in the best of them priestly or religious vocations, and finally to 
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a real sense of their social responsibility as Catholics. The following are the 
conclusions arrived at concerning these points: 1. To adopt entirely the 
conclusions of the 4th Inter-American Congress of Catholic Education 
which was recently held at Rio-de-Janeiro on the integral religious training 
of children from the religious, moral and social points of view (see Lumen 
Vitae, 1951, no. 4, pp. 686-90). — 2. The religious education of children 
ought to be conceived and carried out in the most positive manner possible 
so that they are able to apply to their own lives the moral and religious ideas 
which they are taught. — 3. The pupils must be given a clear idea of Catho- 
lic priesthood by being taught that the priest’s mission is independent of his 
personal worthiness or unworthiness. — 4. In order to develop the social sense 
of the pupils and their desire for fraternity and union, and also the virtue 
of charity, they should be taught mutual aid by active methods of team apos- 
tolate, which consists in seeing, judging and acting — a method which trains 
in and by action. 

But the chief means of Christian education is the quality and worth of the 
Christian teacher ; in order that his work be efficacious, the teacher must 
fulfil three conditions : a) professional training (trying to gain more offi- 
cial qualifications) ; b) the sense of his responsibility ; c) the consciousness 
of his duties as at eacher. The conclusion arrived at on this point by the 
congress was as follows : ‘“‘ The sense of responsibility should be fostered and 
if necessary set right by persuading the teachers of the need of official diplo- 
mas by reason of the social importance attached to them. They should be 
often reminded that their educative mission does not end with giving instruc- 
tion but that it involves the religious, moral and civic training of their pupils. 
They must be told that they are responsible not only to men but also and 
chiefly to God. ”’ 


Amendment of the Statutes of the Bolivian Federation for Catholic education.— 
The congress proceeded to revise the statutes ; then it elected a new director 
of the bureau. It expressed the wish that a technical service should be estab- 
lished dependent on the general guidance of the Federation having as its 
object: a) to communicate to the federated schools the new pedagogic 
trends, the methods and progress in technique being tried out at home and 
abroad ; 6) to organize courses in higher pedagogy for religion teachers ; 
c) to study the most practical and quickest way in which religion teachers 
can acquire the necessary official qualifications in Bolivia, and to clarify 
and legalize their position ; d) to aid by all the means in its power the exist- 
ing normal schools and to study the possibilities of creating an urban normal 
school for teachers. 

Joaquin R, FERNANDEz, S. J., La Paz. 
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Chile 


The Catechetical Centre at Santiago. — In the last survey (Lumen 
Vitae, 1951, 0. 4, pp. 690-1) an account was given of the important work of 
training catechists in Chile and the numerous institutions concerned with it. 
The Catechetical Centre at Santiago ! is one of the chief organizations which 
have taken on the difficult and delicate task of recruiting and preparing 
teachers to give without payment religious and moral classes in the govern- 
ment schools of the country. A law of 1929, with amendments to it in 1933 
and 1934, authorizes lay people to give free religious instruction in the primary 
State schools. From the beginning it was obvious that these new possibilities 
of religious teaching would require a school for catechists ; and on the 4th 
August 1936 the Catechetical Centre came into being, in connection with 
the Catholic University and the auxiliary work of Catholic Action. The Cen- 
tre is divided into several distinct sections and already has two catechetical 
branches at Valparaiso and Talca. 

The principal section of the Centre is that preparatory to teaching. The 
girls who apply generally come from the capital, but are also recruited from 
the country, and even from various other Latin American countries : Bolivia, 
Panama, Ecuador and Peru. This is why the centre has a boarding house 
for girls from the country who wish to take the course. 

The teaching personnel is composed of three priests, three ladies specializing 
in catechism and a layman ; further, a religious teacher with a diploma and 
her assistant are in charge of the general welfare of the students, the control 
of attendance, tests and practical classes, the meetings of teaching staff 
and the preparation of the pupils for the examinations. 

Everything possible is done to create a homely atmosphere in which reigns 
cheerfulness charity, a great simplicity, distinction and good taste, so that 
at all times youth may find there an atmosphere which shall raise their souls 
to the things of heaven. By the grace of God, this has been achieved. 

The course lasts for a year and consists of 12 hours of classes each week, 
not counting revision lessons and tests with practical work. According to the 
syllabuses fixed by law, the catechetical centre gives its pupils an advanced 
course in catechistics in the following subjects : dogma, moral, Holy Scripture 
and liturgy, elements of pedagogy, methodology of religious teaching, child 
psychology and moral training, the teaching of Christian doctrine. 

The conditions for admission are the following : Catholicism, six years: 
in the humanities, a medical certificate and a recommendation from the school 
from which the candidate comes. 

At the end of their studies, the pupils have to pass two examinations : one 
in dogma, moral, Holy Scripture and liturgy before the ecclesiastical author- 
ities, and then, if the student passes that, she has to undergo a second oral 
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and written on pedagogy, methodology and child psychology before an 
official board. 

Once these tests have been passed, degrees and diplomas are given in the 
course of a general assembly presided over by the cardinal and apostolic 
nuncio in the presence of numerous dignitaries, the parents of the pupils 
and all the religious teaching staff. The Catholic University confers on 
the recipients the title of ‘‘ teacher of catechesis ’’ and these, in their turn, 
ask the cardinal for permission to take a religious class in one of the govern- 
ment schools in his diocese. Soon after, they consecrate themselves to the 
Blessed Virgin and, before the Blessed Sacrament, the cardinal gives them 
the emblem of their vocation ; this represents a little lamp, the sign of what 
they are to do : to bring the true light to the minds of the children and illu- 
minate their hearts with the love of Jesus Christ. 

The Catholic University diploma allows the girls to request from the Min- 
ister of Education a place as teacher of religion and ethics in a particular 
State school. 

Between 1936 and 1951, 709 girls have received this title of ‘* teacher of 
catechesis ’’. These religion teachers on leaving the university have formed an 
association which has its own statutes, but which is connected with the Cen- 
tre ; its offices are in the same building. There are now 204 religion teachers 
and 12 students on the active list of the Association. It has the care of 175 
government schools, 6 schools belonging to the Society for primary education, 
and 5 centres for child welfare, a total of 39,023 pupils. In 1951 the teachers 
prepared 4,676 children for their First Communion, 2,784 for Confirmation 
and trained about 341 candidates for Catholic Action. Each year they have 
about thirty baptisms and from 30,000 to 31,000 general communions. Each 
month there is a meeting of the directors and a general meeting in the course 
of which the catechists receive their instructions, report on their work and 
their difficulties, studying their individual experiences in the apostolate. 

A higher diploma mistress is always available to help her companions 
with regard to syllabuses, preparation of classes, etc. Through its delegates 
the Centre keeps in touch with the provinces, foreign countries, the catecheti- 
cal secretariate and Catholic Action. An Association for married religion 
teachers has been formed in order that the Centre can keep in touch also 
with those who have left to get married and to help them progress in their 
spiritual life. Each month they meet for a conference given by a well-known 
priest on subjects of special interest to them as wives and mothers; the meet- 
ings end always with prayer and adoration of the Blessed Sacrament. 

Two years ago a new course of catechistic preparation was started by the 
Centre, intended for retired teachers who want to continue doing good by giv- 
ing free classes in religion in the government schools. They prepare themsel- 
ves by courses in dogma, morals, Holy Scripture and liturgy ; they take an 
examination in these subjects to entitle them to do the work. 

The Centre has other sections amongst which the Workshop of Nazareth is 
not the least original.This is run by a group of girls who, not feeling themselves 
apt for teaching, want to put their time, practical abilities and artistic tastes 
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to the service of the Centre. They have organized: 1) a pedagogic service 
which supplies the teachers with their necessary equipment, such as maps, 
pictures, films, drawings, etc. everything made, designed or arranged by 
themselves. This service keeps in touch with publishers and catechetical 
centres in Europe and America. — 2) a service for feasts, which supplies 
all the material required, such as toys, prizes. — 3) the shop‘ Lumen’ which 
makes religious objects to sell in order to cover the cost of the other depart- 
ments. — 4) the printing works which possesses two linotypes with different 
kinds of type, which is used for printing the papers and exercise books which 
the mistresses need to take to class. — 5) the service for catechetical exhibitions. 

In the grounds of the Centre there is also a kindergarten directed 
by two mistresses who specialize in this work; they try out the latest 
methods of pedagogy on the little ones. Amongst these are many children 
of graduates who want to see their children trained in the precincts of 
their own school. 

We must mention the three homes attached to the Centre for girls attend- 
ing normal schools.. These give free hospitality to the pupils of the State 
normal schools during their holidays. The aim is to help these girls economi- 
cally and socially, and to prepare them for their great mission as teachers by 
giving them some courses in religion and ethics and helping them with a 
Christian solution to their problems. This work is extremely valuable because 
of the influence which it has on educational circles. These pupils are the future 
teachers in government schools throughout Chile. 

The whole work of the Centre is carried on by means of gifts and pri- 
vate donations. Since the religious teachers give their services free, the 
Centre undertakes to give them free the benefits of their own studies and to 
enrich them by an adequate training. 


Elisa VALDEs Ossa, 
President of the Catechetical Centre, 
Santiago. 


Peru 


The General Situation of Catholic Education. — The state of 
education in Peru, and especially with regard to voluntary schools, has been 
carefully studied by the Rev. P. F. MacGregor, S. J., in his pamphlet La 
ensénanza particular en el Peru (Lima, Editorial Lumen). Out of a population 
of about 8.5 millions, there are 1,680,000 children of primary school age of 
which only 58 % are on the registers. Moreover, to be exact, a distinction 
must be made between the official registration figures and actual attendance, 
but these statistics are not yet in existence. A very small part of this child 
population is under instruction in private confessional schools. Out of 765,000 
boys between the ages of 15 and 19 only 73,073, or 9.55 %, continue their 
studies ; and among these 35 % attend voluntary schools and 65 % go to 
State schools. Voluntary schools have practically no income save the pupils’ 
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fees, State subsidies to both primary and secondary voluntary schools only 
amounting to 0,45 % of the public education budget. The Church’s work in 
Peruvian education is relatively speaking considerable. The Catholic pontif- 
ical university of Lima, founded in 1918, is now in full possession of its 
autonomy and rights and its influence is growing daily. Last year it inau- 
gurated a faculty for the home education of girls in an attempt to counter- 
act the harmful influence of the laws allowing civil marriage and divorce 
which have resulted in a disquieting drop in morality. The home training 
section has as its object the preparation of girls for the duties of Christian 
marriage and home life by means of a solid humane and religious teaching : 
the syllabus includes religious courses — notably the theology and morality 
of Christian marriage — psychology, sociology, physiology, child training, 
domestic economy, some idea of civil and canon law. 

Out of the 124 private secondary schools, 70 are run by religious congre- 
gations. Moreover, a certain number of State schools are also run by religious 
under the general supervision of the Minister of Public Education ; 62 % of 
the normal schools are denominational. 

In 1938 there arose an organization uniting the principal schools for boys 
in the capital. By the end of 1944 all schools run by religious were included in 
it, and it obtained official and juridical recognition. This legal body, the 
** Consorcio de Colegios religiosos ’’, aims at uniting and strengthening the: 
educational work of religious as well as defending the rights of private educa- 
tion. Such a defence is unfortunately necessary, for if it is true that, as the 
Government has itself stated, ‘* the part played by the Catholic Church in 
private education and the success it has achieved is greater than that of any 
other non-official body ”’ it is also a fact that ‘* the Church has not always 
met with the understanding and justice which her rights and her splendid 
achievements have led her to expect. Some even of these rights have been at- 
tacked or forgotten. ’’ (Cardinal Primate in a pastoral letter on the Church’s. 
rights in education). The Church in her educational work claims three 
things: 1. the help of the State in the technical side of education; 2. a 
share in the educational budget ; 3. equality of treatment for State and 
private schools fulfilling national requirements. 


Religious Education. — The guiding principle of all religious instruc- 
tion in Peru is that article of the Constitution which recognizes the Catholic 
religion as the State religion and as such to be protected. 

This principle is applied in the school laws which provide for the teach-. 
ing of the Catholic religion in all State schools, primary and secondary. 
Several hours are given each week to the teaching of the catechism in the 
primary schools and religious doctrine in the secondary schools preparing 
for the baccalaureate. These times are compulsory even in protestant schools. 
The teachers of the primary schools are obliged to teach the catechism, but 
the parish priest can replace them if desired. Actually in many government 
schools the parish priests or curates take the classes to the great satisfaction 
of the masters and often at their request. 
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In government secondary schools the ministry nominates the instructors 
for the religious courses ; these are usually priests. They have a right to the 
same salary and privileges as the other teachers. The religious examinations 
are under a board nominated by the ministry. All the schools, even the prot- 
estant ones, come under this ruling. 

Religion is not taught in the State universities ; the Catholic University 
of Lima is the only one which provides for religious teaching in all faculties. 
A preliminary examination on the whole subject matter of the religious 
course is a necessary condition for obtaining degrees. 

As regards the manuals in use in the schools, the national catechism, approv- 
ed by the hierarchy in 1949, is the only one in the primary schools. This 
catechism was the successful entry in the national competition. Revised and 
corrected by a committee of prelates, it has become the official handbook 
for the whole country. In the secondary schools a variety of manuals are in 
use, most of them composed by teachers. As the pupils often change schools, 
and many come from the interior of the country to the capital, it would be 
desirable to avoid this diversity. There is now in preparation a national 
competition with a view to choosing a single and official handbook which 
would facilitate uniformity of instruction in the secondary schools. These 
official manuals should be in use during the school year of 1952-53. They will 
be published by the Ministry of Education and be compulsory throughout 
the whole of the Republic. The profits from their sale will be, according to 
the wish of the government, divided among the diocesan seminaries. 


Two enquiries on knowledge of the catechism have been carried out in the 
course of the last three years by the catechetical secretariate of Catholic 
Action. The first was on the occasion of the catechetical congress of 1948 ; 
as it was not easy and not well organized, the results were unsatisfactory. 
The second took place last year and gave 85 % good replies ; this shows a 
real progress in the instruction and in the use of methods. Catechism teaching 
has been improved considerably owing to the fact that the priests and their 
Catholic Action helpers have taken over the classes in numerous schools, at 
any rate in Lima and in some parts of other dioceses. 

We must also mention the institution of the annual examination in all 
the dioceses on the occasion of priests’day. The subject is the priesthood, the 
Mass and the Eucharist. All candidates are pupils of the primary and second- 
ary schools, both government and private. The board consists of professors 
at the seminary of Santo Toribio. This successful venture is consoling by 
reason of the number of entries and the quality of the answers. 


Catholic Action possesses a secretariate and catechetical section in each 
parish centre. This secretariate supervises the teaching of catechism in the 
parish and in some places the delegates replace the teachers for religious 
instruction. 

In short, thanks to the firm and intelligent direction of the bishops and 
their zeal for the teaching of Christian doctrine, a sense of responsibility 
has been created in religious teaching ; and while perfection is still far off, 
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one may say that the spread and thoroughness of religious teaching in Peru 


are noteworthy. 
a Maximili4no PENa, Lima. 


Salvador 


Some recent activities. — 1. The general meetings and the organizing 
committee of the Federation of Catholic Colleges have recently been busy 
setting up Parents’ Associations. The Archbishop of San Salvador gave three 
reasons why these are necessary : to prevent parents undoing the work of 
religion teachers, to defend religious teaching in colleges, to fight for the 
rights of parents in matters of education. Since the formulation of the stat- 
utes of the Association some schools have been successful in drawing togeth- 
er parents and schools. 

2. In 1950 the University Association of Salvador was founded for Catho- 
lic students. It now has 140 members out of 1,200 University students. A 
library and recreation room are available. The fewness of the members may 
be a matter for surprise, but one must bear in mind that many students go to 
finish their studies abroad, especially North America. 

This explains the keen desire of headmasters to create as soon as possible 
a Catholic University where pupils from our colleges can be trained. 

3. Much consideration has been given to the drawing up of a religious 
syllabus for all Catholic colleges in Salvador. 

Many girls leave school after receiving the first certificate (Bachillerato 
Basico), given at the end of the fourth year. Also many pupils change schools 
for various reasons. Consequently, teachers want to bring some uniformity 
into the religious teaching given in the colleges. No particular text has been 
imposed upon teachers, but a syllabus has been made and is now being tried 
out. For the first three years: dogma, morality, sacraments, liturgy ; in 
fourth and fifth years : apologetics and special problems. 


José M. GonzALez, S. J., San Salvador. 
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ASIA 


India. 


Report of the Meeting of Working and Standing Committees of the 
Catholic Bishop’s Conference of India. — We think our readers will 
be interested with a summary of the meeting of the Catholic bishops of 
India, For lack of place, we are obliged to give to these notes a sketchy 
character. 


I. Section on Education. — A report of the University Commission on 
religious instruction constituted the last part of the lecture given by His 
Lordship Mgr. Oscar Severin, S. J., Bishop of Ranchi, and president of the 
section on education of the C.B.C.I. (Catholic Bishop’s Conference of India). 
The Central advisory board of Education has accepted most of the recommen- 
dations of the Report of the University Commission, including those on the 
subject of religious education. The recommendations of the University 
Commission are as follows. —1) That all educational institutions start 
work with a few minutes for silent meditation. — 2) That in the first year 
of the degree course, lives of great religious leaders like Gautama, the Buddha, 
Confucius, Zoroaster, Socrates, Jesus, Shankara, Ramanuja, Madwha,Moham- 
med, Kabir, Nanak, Gandhi, be taught. — 3) That in the second year some 
selections of a universalist character from the scripture of the world be 
studied. — 4) That in the third year, the central problems of the philosophy 

If the Central Government of India accepts the recommendations of the 
University Commission, now endorsed by the Central Advisory Board of 
Education, this question would also be one to be treated at the meeting 
of the Principals of Catholic Colleges. Consequently, these resolutions 
were proposed and adopted: The Standing Committee of the C.B.C.1. 
commissions the Director of the Section on Education to convene a meet- 
ing of the Principals of the Catholic Colleges, to discuss a number of ques- 
tions of great importance, in particular religious education in Colleges 
(This meeting has taken place). The Standing Committee recommends 
the establishment in each State, wherever possible, of an interdiocesan Board 
of Education, to study the trend of educational policies of the State. It 
also recommends the establishment, wherever necessary, of inter-diocesan 
elementary and secondary training schools for the training of Catholic teach- 
ers destined to staff our Mission Schools. 


II. Section on Seminaries. — From the report of His Lordship Mgr. 
John P. Leonard, S. J., Bishop of Madura, we have to remember that. 
«¢ Our teaching should be better adapted to the Indian background. A sound 
start could be made supplying the students with introductory notes on the 
basic notions of God, of religion, of revelation, of the divine scriptures. Hindu 
and Muslim religious books contain excellent principles about these matters ; 
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but they are tentative and incomplete and sometimes open to wrong inter- 
pretations. It should be shown how Christianity fills in the blanks, adds 
precisions, corrects false interpretations, and presents a completely satisfac- 
tory answer to all religious problems. An introduction which, without going 
into details, contented itself with underlining the chief points of convergence 
and divergence between scholastic Philosophy and Theology and the Indian 
Systems of philosophical and religious thought, would lay down useful land- 
marks along which the students could safely direct their course. 

Outdoor Missionary Activities. — As a practical test for their zeal and an 
outlet for their energy, the seminarians are conducting catechism classes in 
the towns and villages, particularly during their long vacation. They devote 
themselves to preparing the children for their First Communion and to 
conducting the children’s Eucharistic Crusade, besides helping to collect 
subscriptions for the Missions-aid-Societies, to diffuse Catholic literature, 
even helping to instruct prospective converts. 


III. Section on Church Extension.— The report of this section was deliv- 
ered by His Lordship Mgr. William Bouter, Bishop of Nellore. He partic- 
ularly insisted on three points: a) There is a great need of well trained cate- 
chists. In every linguistic area there should be at least one catechist school. 
Trained catechists should receive a reasonable salary and all facilities should 
be given them for occasional talks to answer questions and to defend the faith 
against attacks. Women catechists are said to be absolutely necessary. — b) 
Various reports speak of the need of a network of elementary and primary 
schools. They are called the first and primary means of betterment and 
of social uplift. Education will raise the standard, strengthen the morality 
and self-respect of the converts ; the existence of other needs besides bodily 
ones must be realized. The very first contact is sometimes made through the 
schools ; we may refer here to the splendid work being done in the slums of 
Calcutta where the newly started Congregation of Women for Social Uplift 
opened five or six schools in different parts of the city in less than one year’s 
time. More than 450 children were at the time of the report under instruction 
for their First Communion. Dispensaries are doing great work. Also parents 
of children are being instructed and taught. — c) Views vary regarding the 
duration of the preparatory catechumenate. Where we exclusively accept 
and baptize groups, we should adjust our demands to the age of the cate- 
chumens, but there will unavoidably be some who are poorly instructed. It 
seems difficult and artificial to fix time, like one year or longer as is done in 
some places. The main work of instruction and consolidation should be devot- 
ed to the youth and the children, The post-baptismal care bestowed on the 
new Christians is of paramount importance. Frequent visits by the priest are a 
necessity. It would be very useful to have orphanages and boardinghouses 
in central villages where a limited number of children from the surroundings 
are kept under supervision and where they live in a Christian atmosphere. 
These boarders on returning to their villages often become excellent propa- 
gandists. The ideal would be to have a convent of sisters in the more impor- 
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tant mission stations where they could do the equally necessary work of 
consolidation among Christian girls and women. 

The C.B.C.I. adopted the following statement : The C.B.C.I. realizes the 
need of a review on the lines of the Catholic China Missionary Bulletin 
(Hong Kong) or of the Protestant National Christian Council Review (Nagpur), 
and the director of this section is asked to explore the possibilities. 


IV. Section on Catechetics. — This section was created in January 1950 at’ 
the request of the plenary Council. The C.B.C.I. chose as director His Lordship 
Mgr. Léonard Raymond, bishop of Allahabad, who wrote the report. The 
plenary Council requests for the Solemn renewal of baptismal vows that our 
children should have been instructed in the whole of Christian doctrine, 
they should also know by heart the children’s catechism text-book and un- 
derstand how to practice the doctrine. Replies from 48 dioceses justify the 
conclusion that the majority of our children will attain this standard, though 
doubts are expressed about certain groups. Six dioceses maintain that for 
villages and stations that are occasionally visited it is difficult to give a like 
assurance. His Lordship gave some details about the catechetical problems. 


a) Syllabus. — Despite great difficulties many dioceses possess a common 
syllabus for religious instruction : it is a matter for satisfaction. 
b) Yes#t-books. — In many cases the syllabus is bound with prescribed 


text-books. This is inevitable because text-books in some Indian languages 
are few and there is lack of choice. It is significant, however, that in the prov- 
ince of Pondicherry where the influence of the training school at Tindivanam 
is most marked, the choice of text-books is left to the school authorities, 
certain books being especially recommended to the teachers. In a country 
like ours, where the teaching, particularly in the elementary grades is largely 
in the hands of those whose grasp of the subject is hardly adequate, the alter- 
native of prescribed text-books is a lesser evil, restricting a liberty that might 
be harmful and ensuring results that are certain and measurable. 

c) Children not attending Catholic schools. — According to the statistics sup- 
plied last year by the Education Section of the C.B.C.I. there are more than 
thirty thousand children not attending Catholic schools, The C.B.C.I. recom- 
mended last year that such children be under the responsibility of the parish 
priest. In almost all the dioceses Sunday-schools are held in the parish under 
the supervision of the parish priest. Some ordinaries confess failure in deal- 
ing with these children: particularly in the towns they will not respond to 
approaches. Hence the fair number of Catholics that one finds even among 
educated people who do not deny their allegiance to the Church but are 
lamentably ignorant of her teaching and precepts. In the large town parishes 
it is often difficult to keep count of the number of Catholic children who 
attend or do not attend the Sunday-school ; there, the parish priest is over- 
burdened with the Sunday obligations and has no time to organize classes 
for hundreds of children. 

Some dioceses have developed other methods. In Mangalore, children 
who do not attend Catholic schools whether not-school-going or attending 
non-Catholic schools have to attend periodical catechism classes held twice a 
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year, for a period of 30 days (in Lent and in Aug.-Sept.). At the end of these 
periods, a report is submitted by the parish priest to the bishop. In Madura, 
other measures have been devised; monthly catechism meetings for all 
un-married young people, from the villages ; before the parochial Mass on 
Sundays, recitation in common of some chapters of the little catechism. 

Training Institutes. — In Bombay there are three Catechetical Institutes 
to prepare catechists. These courses have in fact been followed mainly by 
lady teachers and nuns. Pondicherry reports that nearly all the catechists 
and teachers have been specially trained at the R. C. Training School, Tin- 
divanam. In Mangalore, a series of lectures is given by Fr. S. F. Menezes to 
seminarians, sisters and training students. Some congregations of religious, 
like the Franciscan Missionaries of Mary, train their own nuns in catechetics. 
The diocese of Cochin reports the opening of a training class conducted by the 
Franciscan Missionaries of Mary. In Trichinopoly, almost all the lay teachers 
have received regular training in effective methods in the 5 Training Schools 
in the diocese. Ahmedabad and Tuticorin report that their lay-teachers have 
received a year’s training in the catechists’ Training School. 

The report recommends that dioceses where the same regional language 
is spoken should combine for the establishment of a training institute. The 
following resolutions were adopted: a) that catechetics be taught in our 
seminaries and training schools according to the principles of sound peda- 
gogics. — b) that considering the vital and urgent necessity of training, 
steps be taken to provide teachers of religion with the required training in 
the latest methods of imparting religious instruction. 


Gérard GILLEMAN, S. J. Kurséong. 


Indo-China 


Problems of religious teaching. — Educational developments have 
raised the problem of improving religious teaching in Indo-China. To under- 
stand how urgent is reform, it is sufficient to see what are the old methods 
still in use and bear in mind that the younger generations have been through 
the schools and been taught to be critical and think for themselves. School 
attendance is making rapid progress. The Communists, in their desire to indoc- 
trinate the people, were the first to make school attendance obligatory. 
In those areas under their control the school attendance is 100 %. They are 
exercising such a great influence, that all other parts of the country are 
following their example. Thus, in the diocese of Buichi, everybody up to the 
age of 50 must follow some school courses. Before this movement came along, 
only 30 % of the population, e. g. at Hanoi, received any elementary 
schooling. 

In this country the poor are more ready to accept the Gospel than are those 
who are comfortably off. Many Christians and recent converts belong to the 
working classes. Most of the grown-ups among them are, or were, illiterate. 
They need religious instruction ; it should be adapted to their capabilities 
and take into consideration the progress made in teaching methods. But here 
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we will describe some aspects of the traditional mode of teaching which is 
very common in many places. 

Only two books are used, a catechism and a prayer book which everyone 
is supposed to know more or less by heart. The contents of these books may 
be of interest. 

The catechism is like that used in many dioceses of Europe. Questions 
and answers ; simple concise style, with a few archaic expressions due to the 
fact that the text is very old. 

The prayer book has several functions. Besides helping to pray, it serves 
to teach doctrine and live it: morning and night prayers to be learnt and said 
at home with the family ; the beatitudes, the Commandments of God and the 
Church, the Creed in paraphrase, various litanies. Then come meditations 
on the mysteries of the rosary. About the middle of the book come the prayers 
of the Mass, prayers referring to the Sacrifice and remarks on the priest’s 
actions, Then come some beautiful and simple thanksgiving prayers ; then 
some special devotions such as the Stations of the Cross, thoughts on the 
Seven Dolours, consecration to the Sacred Heart, etc. There are no prayers 
on the sacraments. 

Oral teaching. — These two books contain the normal matter of popular 
religious instruction which is almost exclusively oral. Explanations are, of 
course, given, but much time is spent on repetitions : memory work with all 
its advantages and disadvantages. One must go very slowly and patiently, 
repeating sentence by sentence, paragraph by paragraph, and chapter by 
chapter. This is done perseveringly, and is quite successful on the whole. 
Thus the prayers at Mass are recited aloud with the men and women alter- 
nating and following the priest. It is a sort of dialogue Mass which, among a 
people totally ignorant of Latin, does preserve unity of intention and active 
participation in the sacrifice of the universal Church. Similarly, the thanks- 
giving prayers are alternated not only in Church but at home and in the fields. 

The voice trainers are selected from among the more intelligent and, pre- 
ferably, those gifted with a good memory, as well as being able to read. 
Normally a group of girls are responsible for the work in Church. They are 
the most suitable because they are generous with their time and have fine 
voices. But the job of teaching clearly falls upon the parish priest and his 
curates, Brothers of teaching congregations, and also on voluntary lay cate- 
chists chosen by the parish council with the parish priest’s approval. 

Times for instruction. — There is a catechism class for adults all Sundays 
of the year except during harvest time. It usually takes place before Benedic- 
tion between 4 p.m. and 5 p. m., or else before evening prayers about 8 p. m. or 
9 p.m. Catechism and prayer repetitions are held at other times also, for exam- 
ple, at home or before the Sunday Mass while waiting for those who come a 
long distance. 

The advantage of these frequent repetitions is that people encourage 
one another and the memory is aided. The effort is less painful. It is quite 
common that when one reaches a certain age one can recite the whole cate- 
chism and prayer book — some three hundred pages. 
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Twice a year the instruction is more intense and systematic : from All 
Saints to Christmas and during Lent. These are chosen because there is not 
so much work outside. At the end of each study session there is an exami- 
nation. Everyone, men, women and children form into groups to prepare for 
it. The examination is a competition between the groups. A board consisting 
of the parish priest and the parish authorities does the examining. Each 
group must answer a certain number of questions drawn by lot, explain, 
and then solve some easy practical cases of conscience. They are very strict 
about the by-heart ; you are failed if you go wrong on one or two words ! 
Sometimes the examiners go to extremes. Prizes are given to the successful 
groups. 

Conclusion. — There is some justification for this sort of teaching. Without 
denying its good results or underestimating the efforts expended, one might 
ask whether it would not be wiser to divert some of this effort into a more 
human kind of formation : teach the people to read and write whilst giving 
them a religious training and put them in contact with the Bible story rather 
than with the words of the catechism. The religious teaching would profit in 
time spent and in quality, and further progress could be made. For the dangers 
of the present methods are evident: superficiality, verbalism, formalism. 
This method will have to be changed, because the younger generation will 
not tolerate it. The influence of recent educated converts has also been felt. 
Hence there has recently been set up a commission of specialists under the 
chairmanship of a bishop to study the possibility of an official translation of 
the Bible into the vernacular and the composition of a new national cate- 


chism. 
Pierre THONG, Hanoi. 


Philippines 


On December 6-7-8, a National Conference on Youth and Welfare was held 
in Manila. The organization and planning were under official auspices. Mrs. 
Asuncion Perez, the Social Welfare Commissionner — a Cabinet member — 
initiated the move to hold the conference, then sent invitations to all groups 
related either directly or indirectly with the social welfare of youth. The topic 
of religious instruction was raised at the Conference by the delegates them- 
selves. There were five groups in the Conference : Youth and Morality, Youth 
and Family Life, Youth and Education, Youth and Social Justice, Youth and 
World Affairs. In three out of these five groups, motions were presented to 
have religion taught in the public schools within the regular class hours. At 
the end of the Conference a resolution was passed to this effect by an over- 
whelming majority. This Conference had, of course, no legislative power, but 
at least it showed the trend : religion to be taught as well as any other subject 
in the public schools : it was youth itself clamoring for religion. 


Kamiel J. Marivoet, C.1.C.M., Paco, Manila. 
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Austria 


Mgr. J. Hlawati, head of the archiepiscopal Teaching Bureau 1 in Austria, 
sends the following account of the main events in 1951 concerning matters 
of religious formation. 


The Congress of Religious Education. The Bureau organized a 
congress in April last year, attended by over a thousand priests and lay 
catechists. 

The papers read at the congress were : —‘‘ Wilhelm Pichler : his life and 
work ’’, by Mgr. Franz Jachym. — ‘“‘ The principles of religion teaching 
reconsidered in the light of the papal encyclicals ’’, by Dr. Joseph Jungmann. 
— ‘* Adaptation of catechism teaching ’’, by Professor Ludwig Kammer- 
lander. — ‘‘ Intuitive methods in religion teaching ’’, by Albert Otteny. — 
*« The Psychology of Teaching ’’, by Dr. Friederike Sack. — ‘‘ Boys and the 
‘Teaching of Religion ’’, by Mgr. Johann Groéger. — ‘* Girls and the Teaching 
of Religion ’’, by Mgr. Joseph Koroschetz. — ‘‘ Religious Instruction of 
pupils starting school life ’’, by Prof. Dr. Otto Etl. — ‘* The Special Réle of 
the Middle School ’’, by Rev. Franz Feichtinger. — ‘* Religion Teaching in 
Higher Technical Schools ’’, by Dr. Joseph Laufer. — ‘* Religion Teaching in 
Vocational Schools ’’, by Dr. Franz Binder. — ‘‘ Teaching Religion in Rural 
Schools ’’, by Prof. Felber. — ‘‘ Modern didactic methods and the Teaching 
of Religion ’’, by Mgr. Johannes Klement. — ‘‘ The Religion Teacher, pastor 
of souls ’’, by Prof. Franz Hadriga. — ‘* Die Christlich-pddagogischen Blatter 
and interdiocesan cooperation in the compiling of a new explanatory Cate- 
chism ’’, by Dr. Leopold Lentner. — ‘‘ The Legal Status of the Religion 
Teacher ’’, by Dr. Wilhelm Hochbichler. — ‘‘ Achievements and Future 
Tasks ’’, by His Lordship Mgr. Franz Zauner. 

The congress recognized the importance of religious instruction and the 
need for reorganization after the catastrophes of recent years. Particular 
attention was called to the following points : 


Theology. — 1) The religious instruction of Catholics is an essential part 
of pastoral work today ; this must be realized. The historical-biblical method 
of teaching is characteristic of Austria ; it is our mission to preserve it. — 2) 


1 This Bureau was founded in 1948. The body of bishops recognize it as the official 
interdiocesan Bureau. It has three departments : 

a) Juridical and personnel department, which handles business with the various 
civil authorities and draws up the regulations regarding teaching staffs. 

b) Catechetical department, which studies questions of method in religious teach- 
ing and procures the necessary didactic material. 

c) The pedagogy department, which sends out instructions and guidance to, 
Catholic schools. 
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The main themes of our teaching (Bible, liturgy, dogma) have been expound- 
ed in recent encyclicals of Pius XII on Holy Scripture, the Mystical Body 
and the Liturgy ; any new catechism must be inspired by these. — 3) Conse- 
quently,the three divisions of the catechism, faith, sacraments, command- 
ments will need to be readjusted and given a more christocentric character. 


Psychology. — The religious instructions of Catholics should be built 
up on the findings of child and juvenile psychology and the new didactic 
principles (activity methods, centres of interest, family collaboration) 
with due consideration given to the requirements of each subject-matter. 

A new explanatory catechism (not simply questions and answers) will 
be a help to putting into practice the above principles of theology and 


psychology. 


Didactic principles. — 1) Catechism teaching must be closely related 
to the Bible, liturgy and life. For this no method is as good as the explanatory 
catechism method. The teachers of religion are, then, pleased that the bish- 
ops have entrusted them with the compiling of a new explanatory cate- 
chism. — 2) As the texts to be used will not give either the whole life of 
Christ or the whole story of salvation, Bible teaching must be preserved as a 
special subject. — 3) Modern intuitive methods will be used with great 
discernment ; the very nature of religion teaching and the time allowed for 
it put limits on its use. 


Present methods. — The use of new didactic methods which have proved 
satisfactory and are accepted in the teaching of secular subjects (chats, 
team-work) is to be recommended, but in conformity with the aim and 
character of religious instruction. 


Motions put forward. — For the carrying out of these tasks, the congress 
expresses the following desires : — 1) A more scientific and practical train- 
ing of future teachers of religion (the Universities, seminaries and Training 
Colleges should have a special room for catechetical pedagogy and have 
examinations in the last term). — 2) Further aids to teachers of religion by 
means of study-groups, courses of lectures, congresses, special libraries, and 
by their collaboration with the review Die Christlich-pddagogischen Blatter. — 
3) In the nomination of religion teachers, consideration should be taken of 
their abilities and aptitudes (as also the psychical differences of sex). — 4) A 
reasonable number of class periods so as to avoid overburdening. 


Teachers’ claims. — 1) The present time-table does not allow of the aims 
of religion teaching being reached. The religion teachers gathered at this 
congress demand that throughout Austria two hours a week be given to 
religious instruction in the first and second classes of State schools. — 2) The 
religion teachers ask that State inspectors keep to matters of discipline and 
not of method in religious teaching, as this domain is reserved to ecclesias- 
tical inspectors. — 3) For the carrying out of religious practices, an inte- 
gral part of religion teaching, the teachers of religion ask for free periods on 
certain class days. 
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Catechetical Activities. — Exhibition of Modern Religious Instruction 
in Schools. At the time of the congress an exhibition was held. The large flow 
of visitors caused it to be extended for a fortnight. The Minister of Education 
expressed the desire that this exhibition be shown in all the great towns ; 
but this could not be done for lack of personnel. 

The purpose of the exhibition was to draw attention to the importance 
and possibilities of religious instruction after the recent sad events in the 
country, and also to link up with the fine tradition Vienna has had in the 
field of catechesis. 


The New Explanatory Catechism. — The bishops decided at their joint 
meeting that all the dioceses would collaborate in the composition of an explan- 
atory catechism. The archiepiscopal Bureau was given the task of setting 
up a plan, and it keeps in touch with each of the diocesan commissions, In 
Autumn, 1951, an outline plan was sent out to the persons concerned for their 
consideration. 


Training of Lay Catechists. — As the number of priests in Austria is so 
small, lay catechists are numerous. Courses are arranged for their training. 
Study circles enable them to improve their religious and scientific knowledge. 

Mgr. Joseph Hriawati, Vienna. 


Belgium 


National Study Week-End for Men’s Catholic Action. — The theme 
taken was ‘‘ The Catholic and the Cinema, Wireless and Television. ’’ The 
information talks, given to three hundred men, described the technical, 
economic and moral difficulties and problems raised by these agencies and 
suggested some elements of a solution. 


Cinema. — 1. The present position. — 2. Catholic Action and the pro- 
duction, distribution and exhibition of films. — 3. Halls exhibiting 35mm. 
films. — 4. Exhibition of 16mm. films in rural areas. — 5. Should we boy- 
cott secular halls ? — 6. Cinema clubs and Cinema forums. Showing of the 
films ‘‘ Brief Encounter ’’, revealing the power for good of a film with a 
careful commentary. 


Wireless and Television. — 1. Catholics and Wireless and Television. — 
2. The influence of Catholics in the field of radio. — 3. Duties with regard 
to television. — 4. Television demonstration. 


The resolutions drawn up at the end were: — 1. Each group of the Men’s 
Catholic Action to have a member concentrating on the cinema, — 2. Propa- 
ganda for film posters to show the moral aspect of the film with a view to 
educating the public and the showing of good films. — 3. Developing the 
Catholic Film Society as envisaged by Pius XI in his encyclical Vigilanti 
Cura. — 4. Development of cinema-clubs with a Catholic character. — 5, 
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Make known the results of the enquiry pursued throughout the country by 
the Men’s Catholic Action with a view to modifying the legal status of broad- 
casting so that private organizations may have a larger share. — 6. Train- 
ing of Catholic specialists for television. 

At the television meeting the Papal Nuncio was screened, sending a mes- 
sage to the members of the congress. Reminding them that the Church is 
ready to use the latest inventions for the glory of God, he said: ‘* The task 
for Catholics is never to sit by and watch the human caravan go its way, but 
to mount up on it and guide it along. ”’ 

Albert Dréze, S. J., Brussels. 


France 


In October, 1950, the Minister of Education set up a Commission to study 
the problems of the schools and work out a plan which would respect the 
demands of the /aicists and the rights of Catholic schools. 

Whilst the Commission was at work, the Teachers’ League held many 
protest meetings, conducted a campaign to secure signatures in defence of 
the lay school. The Catholics, on the other hand, were not idle. The Pope 
restated the Church’s doctrine with regard to schools in a speech to the teach- 
ers belonging to the Union catholique de Venseignement public (March 25, 
1951) ; at the national congress of independent schools Cardinal Sali¢ge spoke 
out strongly ; and in April all the French bishops issued a joint statement. 
The July elections gave a majority in favour of revision of the schools ques- 
tion. Two laws, which are only interim measures, have mitigated somewhat 
an injustice bearing on freedom of conscience and the subsistence wage receiv- 
ed by certain teachers. 

By the Barangé law of September 22, a parent will receive an allowance of 
1,000 francs for each of his children attending a primary school (age 6-14). 
For a child in a State school this allowance is paid to the local authority and 
is used chiefly for modernizing the school buildings. For children in non-State 
schools, the allowance is paid to the parents’ association of the school who 
use it for improving the payment of teachers. In both types of school, 10 % 
of the allowance can be directed to legally constituted educative works for 
the completing of the intellectual, moral or physical training of the children, 

The cost per child in a private school was generally reckoned at 4,000 
francs a year. The allowance, though not great, is quite appreciable, and 
it is hoped that it may help the teachers in primary schools to receive a 
minimum living wage as well as lighten the parents’ burdens. 

For secondary schools, the André-Marie law of September 21 makes pos- 
sible the granting of bursaries for private secondary schools and a considerable 
increase in the total amount allocated for bursaries. Previously, only pupils 
in State schools could apply for a bursary. Thus the new law will give parents 
a more real liberty in the choice of teachers for their children. 


Albert Drize, S. J., Brussels. 
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Great Britain. 


No unusual catechetical happenings are to be reported from England during 
the last year or two. 

Several new training-colleges for teachers have come into existence or 
received Government recognition. Two of these conducted by nuns are for 
women teachers ; one is for men, at Hopwood Hall, in Lancashire, with 
De la Salle Brothers in charge. The Jesuits can now train their own men for a 
Government certificate, at Manresa College near London ; unfortunately its 
first principal, Fr. John Sinnott died this summer — a severe loss. 

Amongst refresher-courses in teaching religion were two conducted at 
Bournemouth under De la Salle auspices, one being for head-teachers only. 
Another in North Staffordshire, organized by the local teachers’ association, 
is worth mentioning because its programme was arranged on novel lines which 
proved a success. Each session (devoted to a different period in school-life) 
had a programme as follows : 

1. A demonstration-lesson, with an actual class of children ; this 
commencement certainly imparted reality to the proceedings. 

2. After 5 minutes of general conversation, a short lecture was given by 
the same teacher, again followed by a few minutes of conversation. 

3. Questions from the members, answered on ‘ brains-trust ’’ lines by a 
panel consisting of a Priest School Inspector, and three or four teachers. 
This worked well, giving the effect of a general discussion but in a more busi- 
ness-like way. — The general subject of this course was the Mass. 


As for the political aspect of Catholic schools : the general election of Octo- 
ber 1951 produced from both parties a promise to amend the law slightly ina 
way which will considerably relieve the Catholic burden in some districts: 
it concerns a more benignant interpretation of what precisely is meant by a 
** new ”’ school. 

The Catholic Education Council (27, Great James St., London, W.C.I) 
has issued a comprehensive re-statement of The Case for Catholic Schools, 
from the historical, religious, financial and indeed every possible aspect. This 
excellent book is priced at 2 /6. 


In the State schools (if one may use so inaccurate a phrase) results are 
beginning to be visible from the religious teaching made obligatory by the 
1944 Act. Some of the early spread syllabuses (e. g. the Cambridgeshire, 
published in Cambridge University Press, 7 /6) have lately been revised in the 
light of experience. Many courses are available for teachers to help them in 
teaching these syllabuses. A special reprint on religious instruction, prepared 
for the London County Council (October 1951) mentions one course attend- 
ed by 370 teachers. It also describes new methods and equipment of the 
kind already familiar to Catholics which are now becoming fashionable in 
Council Schools too. Much attention is also being given to improving School 
Assembly (i. e. community worship). 
Francis H. DRINKWATER, Dudley. 
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Association of Convent Schools. — The Report of the General Meeting _ 
of the Convent Schools for 1951 has been published. This Association is 
something like the Union des Religieuses Enseignantes in France, though 
much older. It was founded in 1928 with the object of maintaining the Catho- 
lic tradition and character of the schools; of facilitating the exchange of 
ideas and information, and working in conjunction with the Conference of 
Catholic Colleges (for boys). It has a membership of 362 schools belonging to 
about a hundred distinct congregations. Eight Religious Orders have each a 
permanent member on the Executive Committee ; besides these there are 
four non-permanent members, retiring annually in pairs, but eligible for re- 
election after two years. The Association has its representatives on other 
bodies, Catholic and non-Catholic, connected with education, such as the 
Catholic Education Council, the Committee of the Independent Schools 
Association, the Committee of the Association of Headmistresses. The annual 
General Meeting is the big event of the year and has always maintained high 
standards of discussion. Regional branches, of which there are nine in England 
and one in Scotland, hold meetings two or three times a year and discuss 
practical matters of school life or invite some outside specialist to address 
them. Some branches launch out on more ambitious enterprises. For example, 
n the current year a Science Course was arranged at Southampton, given 
by H. M. inspectors and followed by fifty-five nuns ; a Philosophy Course was 
arranged at Cambridge and attended by forty nuns. 

Bishop Beck of Brentwood gave the opening address, He reminded the 
nuns that they were undoubtedly the strongest educational force in the 
country, recalled the ideals to be pursued, and then gave some practical 
considerations of immediate concern to convent schools. 

The general theme for discussion was the Dangers and Opportunities facing 
Catholic Women in the World Today. The papers were as follows : Local 
Government and Public Life (Alderman Mrs. Kemball, J. P.) ; Industry 
and Commerce (Miss P. Hall) ; the Universities (Mrs. Bednarowska) ; Medicine 
(Dr. Letitia Fairfield) ; the Home and Social Life (Lady Pakenham); H.M. 
Forces (Miss S. Winterbottom) ; the Social Services (Miss Una Cormac). 
All the speakers were lay women with great experience in their respective 
fields. Whereas at many congresses of this nature too much time is taken 
up with an elaboration of principles upon which all Catholic are agreed, here 
that mistake was noticeably avoided, and the treatment, whilst not neglect- 
ing principles, was most realistic and supported with abundant concrete 
illustrations of points made. 

The dangers are not novel ; they are provided, as one speaker put it, by 
the same old firm — the world, the devil and the flesh. ’” The best prepara- 
tion against them is a good Catholic up-bringing at home and a sound reli- 
gious training at school. 

The opportunities for doing good are manifold. But two main obstacles 
are in the way : the * splendid isolation ’’ of Catholics (Mrs. Kemball) and 
the ignorance of one’s own faith (several speakers). Catholic women in general 
feel they are doing the right thing by giving their services exclusively to 
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_ their homes, whereas many of them could devote some time to taking their 
place on committees where, by making observations inspired by Christian 
principles, they could prevent mistakes being made and do positive good in 
public life. Catholic women must, then, be made to realize their duty of 
contributing to the good ordering of society. 

Ignorance of the faith is another obstacle. One speaker gave startling 
instances of girls not knowing the answers to the simplest questions of the 
catechism. Nor is this peculiar, we may add, to girls; it is true of Catholic 
boys and men. Yet if they do not know their religion, how can they love it 
and live it fully ? And how can they answer questions and objections which, 
as several speakers mentioned, are sure to be put ? Here we have the pro- 
blem of adequate religious education. Miss Hall pleaded for a thorough 
grounding in the fundamental truths: where do we come from ? where 
are we going ? how do we get there ? Dr. Fairfield, thinking of future doc- 
tors, would have girls prepared at school by a proper understanding of 
God’s relation to the universe and a proper interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment. Miss Una Cormac considered that a girl going into Social Service should 
have been given the Catholic teaching on marriage, family life, punishment, 
social justice, etc. 

Opportunities for good lie at every turn. It is not a question of organization 
or brandishing the Catholic flag ; the good work is done by peaceful penetra- 
tion, that is, putting in the right word at the right time in the right place 
(Mrs. Kemball) ; by doing one’s job with a smile and with love, for that arouses 
people’s interest in the faith (Miss Hall, Miss Winterbottom) ; by living 
up to the ethical code of one’s profession (Dr. L. Fairfield) ; by charity to 
non-Catholics (Miss U. Cormac). 

Whilst not forgetting the influence of the home, about which Lady Paken- 
ham spoke with sound common sense, we may perhaps best sum up the les- 
sons of these talks addressed to teachers in the words of Miss Winterbottom : 
*¢ What is bred in the bone will out in the flesh — in other words, if a girl 
whilst at school has a vivid realization of the value of her religious life, if 
she has had sound character training and opportunities for leadership and 
initiative in Catholic Action, even in a sheltered school, there is little doubt 
but that she will find full scope for her talents in a service career. ’’ We would 
say, not only a service career, but any career. 

Francis SOMERVILLE, S. J., Brussels. 


Italy 


The Didascaleion. — The Didascaleion is an Institute of higher studies 
for the clergy, attached to the Faculty of Theology at Milan. Its seat is in 
the Ambrosian Library. Cardinal Schuster, Archbishop of Milan, initiated it 
in 1948, and His Holiness the Pope blessed this enterprise for the promotion 
of the intellectual equipment of priests and their apostolic activity. 


Its importance. — Italy is rising painfully from the devastations of war. 
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She wishes to set up a new ideal and stir up her nation’s energies. With the 
Didascaleion, the Church offers her the primary factor in any reconstruction : 
the truth. 

In the Didascaleion of olden times Greek thought and Christian gnosis met 
and clashed. Today there is a clash between modern thought and Christian 
doctrine. Rejecting a priori the supernatural, modern culture imprisons 
thought in matter and sense. The Church would like to see a friendly meeting 
rather than a hostile encounter ; she wants minds to be enlightened and the 
positive values of contemporary culture integrated in a new Christian syn- 
thesis. 

An important task devolves on the clergy in this intellectual apostolate. 
That is why Cardinal Schuster, particularly concerned about the intellectual 
life of his clergy, decided to found the Didascaleion. 

Finally, the teaching of religion in the secondary schools of Milan called for 
the creation of some Institute which would provide the scientific training 
for the many priests engaged in teaching. 

Departments. — It has two main departments, the catechetical and method- 
ological. 

The catechetical department, or more exactly apologetics and catechism, 
was until October 1951 the only one. It comprises : 1) Ordinary courses. — 
In a three-year course, dogma, moral, Church history, philosophy, history of 
religions, psychology and pedagogy are studied and applied to the teaching 
of religion. — 2) Summer schools for refresher courses are arranged. Special 
subjects are selected, but treated philosophically and theologically : Science 
Today (1948), Modern Literatures (1949), Spiritual Direction (1951), Sunday 
Rest (subject envisaged for 1952). 

The methodological department will study what are the best methods of 
apostolate and the directing of social action on the lines of the Pope’s 
teachings. 

In 1951-2 the ** apostolate ’’ section has a course on ‘** The study of mod- 
ern techniques for the diffusion of ideas (in particular, the cinema), and a 
course for priests who are destined to promote among engaged couples prepa- 
ration for marriage. The social section will have two ‘* study weeks ’’, one on 
agrarian reform and the other on tax reform. 

Attendance and Examinations. — The academic year starts in early No- 
vember and ends in the middle of March. Attendance at the regular courses 
is obligatory for priests entered at the Institute and living in Milan or out- 
skirts. Priests wanting to take the examination but not residing near Milan 
must follow the courses specially arranged for them during August. 

The annual examinations are of rule. 

In order to improve the teaching of religion, the authorities with the approv- 
al of the bishops, have created a Diploma in Catechetics. In order to obtain 
it, a candidate must pass the three annual exams, an examination in theology, 
a written essay and a practical test. This diploma gives one the right to have 
one’s name on the Register of Religion Teachers, a list of priests with the 
Didascaleion diplomas or equivalent academic titles. 
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Syllabus for the year 1951-52. — A glance at a syllabus will best show 
what is done. The following is the most recent : 

History of Philosophy.— The Christian Idea of Morality and Modern 
‘Thought. 

Apologetics and Dogma. — Grace and the Sacraments. 

Moral Theology. — Present-day problems of the Family. 

General Philosophy. — Structure and laws of being, matter, life. 

Church History. — The Catholic Revival in the 16th century. 

Catechetical pedagogy and didactic exercises. — Let us prepare together 
‘our lesson. 

Holy Scripture. — Old and new interpretations of the Bible story of 
original sin. 

Archeology. — The findings under St. Peter’s, Rome. 


Achievements and Hopes. — In 1948, one hundred and thirty followed the 
courses ; in 1949, one hundred and fifty, and the number is mounting. 

The summer refresher course had 106 participants in 1949; in 1951, priests 
from all over Italy attended. 

The Didascaleion is growing and thriving, thanks to its fine staff of profes- 
sors and the tirelessness of its directors. May God grant that it realize the 
desire of the Holy See ‘* to give outstanding service to the defence and diffu- 
sion of Catholic culture ’’. 

G. CERIANI, Milan. 
President of Didascaleion. 


Portugal 


Parish catechetical work. — Courses in catechetics were given in July 
at Fatima, attended by fifty priests from the diocese of Evora. At the 
closing session the following desires were formulated : — 1. That a diocesan 
catechetical secretariate be immediately established and start to work. — 2. 
That at the beginning of the next school year the diocesan syllabus, amended 
by the general secretariate, be applied in schools and parishes. 3 hat 
some uniformity be adopted in the matter of First Communion and Solemn 
Communion, this latter to be better called ‘* profession of faith ’’. 

All were favourable to the idea of editing catechism lessons adapted to 
age and based on principles of child psychology. The syllabus will cover 
four classes ; each will have twenty lessons. The indispensable minimum of 
didactic material will be assured to educators, 


Catechetical Congress. — A congress was held in September at Paredes 
(diocese of Oporto). The subjects treated were : Civil and ecclesiastical legis- 
lation on the teaching of religion. — The need for religious knowledge. — 
The Eucharistic Crusade as a means of child training. — The Home, first 
school of religious education. — Recruitment of vocations for the priesthood 
and religious life. — Recruitment and training of catechists. 
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At the closing meeting there were 30,000 people. The speakers had taken as 
subjects : ‘‘ The Love of Jesus Christ ’’ and ‘‘ Pius XII and Portugal ’’. 
The Bishop of Oporto closed the congress stating that the individual and 
social evils of our time come from the neglect of the divine law and all must 
work, to the best of their ability, to make religious truth known and loved. 


Sister Mary of the TRINITY DE SANDE E CasTRO, Oporto. 


Spain 


Meeting of the Council of Catholic Education. — In 1930 all the non- 
governmental teaching establishments grouped together to form the Fede- 
ration of Teaching Friends. Its object was to promote the development 
of independent secondary schools and defend their interests during the years 
of the Republic. This federation, whose chief merit is to have secured some 
collaboration in a country of individualists, publishes a magazine, Athenas, 
and various other works ; it organizes pedagogical meetings and has dealings 
with the Ministry of Education ; finally, it is responsible for the maintenance 
of the Higher Educational Institute. Closer union has been found necessary. 
Hence it set up the Council of provincial superiors attached to the bishops’ 
Schools Commission. 

Last February the first meeting of provincial and major superiors was 
held at Madrid to examine various problems connected with teaching and 
decide upon lines of action. For it is necessary that all should act together 
in school matters and in defence of the rights of parents and Church. 

The plenary meeting lasted three days ; it set itself up as a permanent Con- 
federation, fixed its statutes and appointed a permanent national Commission 
composed of six provincial superiors (Pious Schools, Jesuit, Marianist, Sale- 
sian, De la Salle, Marist) with the job of seeing to the execution of decisions 
made at the plenary gathering and of being executive organ for the bishops’ 
Commission. 

In the course of the year twenty-five new members joined the Confedera- 
tion, bringing the total up to seventy-two. A parallel Confederation has been 
formed by the women teaching orders. 


Programme. The congress of February had a definite programme. 


1) Consolidate the organization, — Statistics, a year book, subscriptions, 
paid officials, etc. 
2) Defence of educational freedom. — The Spanish government claims to be 


Catholic and the State schools do give some sort of Catholic education. 
Nevertheless, pluralism is necessary ; it emphasizes the great distinction 
between Church and State and safeguards the rights of the Church in educa- 
tion. Besides, the State schools would like to depart from the law of 1938 
which broke the State monopoly with regard to the Baccalaureate and laid 
down that the examining body for University entrance be not the teachers 
of the candidates (cf. Lumen Vitae, vol. VI (1951) no. 3, pp. 558-9). The tactic 
of the officials has been to carry out the law imperfectly — granting illegiti- 
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mate favours and acting unjustly — to create public opinion against the law. 
_ Moreover, the Council wants the State to extend freedom of education to 
other sectors of the educational field. 

3) Official ecclesiastical inspection. — Recently, the Minister of Education 
sent out a circular decreeing the inspection of secondary schools without 
first consulting the hierarchy, whereas the agreement of the bishops is re- 
quired by the convention between the Spanish Government and the Holy See. 
The episcopal Commission had the application of the decree suspended ; it 
decided to establish ecclesiastical inspection which would operate over and 
above any State inspection which may be agreed upon. 

4) The social aspect of Catholic teaching. — A danger exists of restricting 
the rights of parents in the choice of schools and of making Church schools a 
preserve of the rich. Parents of children in independent schools, besides paying 
the ordinary taxes for the maintenance of State schools, must pay the fees 
of the private schools. These latter have to set high fees because they receive 
no State grant and have to pay taxes. Moreover, the Minister of Labour, who 
regulates working conditions in private schools, has fixed a graduated salary 
for the teaching staff together with certain social services, all at the expense of 
the school. These financial burdens are increasing, and they fall ultimately 
on the parents. The result is that the middle class are finding it more and more 
difficult to send their children to the Church schools. Therefore, a vigorous 
campaign is necessary to reduce costs and to assure some assistance from the 
State. 

Rufo MenpizABAL, S. J., Madnid. 


Switzerland 


Diocese of Bale. — Religious training of infants. — Last June study 
days were held at Délémont, under the chairmanship of Bishop von Streng 
of Bale, on the Christian formation of infants. They were organized by 
the Catholic Women’s League of the Jura region. The organizers called 
in the assistance of Fr.’Sirot, Mesdames Damez and Dingeon of the Infant 
Centre in Paris. The aim of the meetings was to show mothers the part they 
must play in the early training of their little ones. 


Lausanne, Geneva, Fribourg. Preparation for the new diocesan 
catechism. — The diocesan commission for schools published, early in July, a 
pamphlet giving ‘‘ a preliminary project for a new diocesan catechism ”’. 
In the introduction the authors explain the method of catechism teaching 
which they recommend, and which is drawn largely from that adopted by the 
commission entrusted with drawing up the new German catechism. Each 
chapter of the new catechism will contain : a passage from the Bible, a dog- 
matic explanation, a number of questions without answers, some essential 
formulae to be learnt by heart (question and answer form), and, finally, some 
applications such as bible texts, prayers, thoughts, matter for written work. 
Six chapters are given as examples. 


166 INTERNATIONAL SURVEY 


The pamphlet has been handed to priests and teachers ; on the whole they 
have been favourable to this new idea of a diocesan manual. This new cate- 
chism, it is to be noted, will be used exclusively with children aged 12 to 16. 

Charles Rossi, Geneva. 
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